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That's  why  Konica,  with  over  110  years 
experience  together  with  the  latest  technological  advances, 
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How  refreshing  to  see  a  president 
,     .    of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 

throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  both 
the  community  pharmacist  and  his 
medical  colleagues  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  this  week. 

First  Dr  Hopkin  Maddock  accuses  doctors  — 
the  experts  in  diagnosis  —  of  prescribing  too 
often  without  consulting  the  pharmacists  —  the 
experts  in  medicines.  And  then  he  challenges 
the  pharmacist  to  put  himself  forward  as  a 
provider  of  that  knowledge,  not  just  to  GPs,  but 
to  patients  and  other  healthcare  professionals. 

Dr  Maddock's  challenge  to  pharmacists  is 
timely  in  the  wake  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Services  Negotiating  Committee's  "Pharmacists' 
Charter"  proposals,  the  Nuffield  Inquiry,  and 
coming  in  the  midst  of  the  new  contract 
discussions.  Parliamentary  Secretary  for  Health, 
John  Patten,  also  told  the  profession  the  time  was 
right  for  decision  taking  about  future  activites, 
and  for  similar  reasons.  Additionally,  he  placed 
emphasis  on  the  coming  green  paper  on  primary 
health  care  needs  of  society.  'The  possible  role  of 
pharmacy  will  be  central  to  that  paper,"  he  said. 

It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  is  no 
longer  in  doubt  about  the  pharmacists'  role  for  it 
has  been  spelt  out  often  enough  in  the  recent  past 
—  and  that  it  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  While 
Nuffield  could  add  another  dimension,  the 
contracting  pharmacist  is,  we  believe,  not 
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unhappy  with  the  place  in  the  healthcare  team 
envisaged  for  him  both  in  the  ""Pharmacists' 
Charter"  and  PSNC's  new  contract  proposals. 

Pharmacists  have  the  expertise  to  fill  a  much 
expanded  role  in  healthcare  education  but  they 
need  to  blazon  their  skills  abroad.  They  must 
utilise  all  opportunities  for  personal  contact,  both 
with  the  patient,  and  their  fellow  health 
professionals.  At  the  same  time  they  should 
capitalise  on  their  lead  in  computer  technology, 
being  aware  that  this  machine,  if  harnessed  by 
others,  could  make  pharmacy  practice  virtually 
redundant. 

So  the  president's  message  is  clear.  Arise 
from  your  knees  pharmacists,  oft-said 
handmaidens  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
claim  the  acknowledgement  your  skills  deserve 
together  with  your  just  reward. 
Chemist  8c  Druggist  was  first  published  on 
September  15,  1859,  so  this  issue  marks  exactly 
our  125th  anniversary  and  it  is,  we  feel,  cause  for 
a  little  celebrafion,  in  the  company  of  some  of  the 
industry's  other  ""old  timers." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Minister  for  Health 
and  leaders  of  professional  organisations  for  the 
kind  words  about  our  past,  but  promise  that  this 
week's  backward  glances  will  not  blunt  our 
determination  to  maintain  and  %, 
enhance  our  ""service  to  pharmacy" 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  ""125" 
special  features  start  on  p467.  f,^'; 


Chemist  &  Druggist  25  September  1984 
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Pharmacy  faces  a 
time  of  decision 


The  major  challenge  facing 
community  pharmacists  is  how  to 
develop  their  role,  Mr  John  Patten, 
Parliamentary  Secretary  for  Health, 
told  the  opening  session  of  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference 
in  Southampton,  on  Tuesday.  He 
paid  tribute  to  their  important 
contribution  in  dispensing  and  in 
giving  health  care  advice. 

It  was  an  interesting  time  for 
pharmacists  but  there  were  doubts  and 
uncertainties,  Mr  Patten  said.  "Your 
profession  is  at  a  point  where  it  has  to  make 
important  decisions  about  its  future,  and  I 
want  to  encourage  you  to  see  those  doubts 
as  a  challenge." 

Looking  to  the  future  Mr  Patten  said: 
"The  Nuffield  Inquiry  into  pharmacy  has 
provided  an  excellent  focal  point  for  the 
discussions  and  we  look  forward  to  their 
recommendations.  The  Pharmaceutical 
Services  Negotiating  Committee  recently 
published  the  Pharmacists'  Charter  setting 
out  its  ideas  on  how  to  use  more  fully  the 
pharmacist's  skills.  We  are  shortly  to 
publish  a  green  paper  about  future 
primary  health  care  needs  and  obviously 
the  possible  role  of  pharmacy  will  be 
central  to  that  paper.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
pre-empt  what  we  hope  will  be  a  wide 
debate  stimulated  by  the  paper. 

"There  are,  I  know,  some  pharmacists 
who  have  not  fully  recognised  that  the  long 
argument  over  the  supply  of  medicines  in 
rural  areas  has  been  largely  resolved,"  said 
Mr  Patten.  "This  resolution  is  an  important 
step  forward  for  the  pharmaceutical  and 
medical  professions  and,  more 
significantly,  for  the  public.  Some 
problems  still  remain  but  we  now  have  a 
statutory  machine  for  dealing  with  them, 
backed  by  the  will  of  the  relevant 
professional  bodies.  I  hope  those  residual 
problems  will  rapidly  be  resolved.  What  I 
think  you  cannot  afford  to  do  is  to  allow 
minor  irritants,  however  much  they  may 
affect  individuals,  to  mar  your  relationship 
with  the  other  health  professions  without 
whose  understanding  and  co-operation 
your  profession  cannot  develop.  I  hope 
you  will  take  full  advantage  of  the 
agreement  on  rural  dispensing  and  work 
to  ensure  good  relationships  with  GPs,"  Mr 
Patten  advised. 

A  growth  m  parallel  imports  has 
caused  understandable  public  and 
professional  concern,  Mr  Patten  said,  and 
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he  emphasised  three  aspects  of  his 
Department's  actions  on  parallel  imports. 

"First,  that  the  only  grounds  for  the 
licensing  measures  we  adopted  were 
uncertainty  about  the  quality  and  safety  of 
the  imported  products  and  our  present 
need  in  the  face  of  public  concern,  to  be 
able  to  trace  the  history  and  manufacture 
and  assembly  m  the  event  of  a  recall.  We 
cannot  honestly  do  anything  less. 
Secondly,  our  many  divergent  obligations 
—  to  ensure  the  safety  of  medicines  and 
then  to  the  principles  of  free  movement  of 
goods  m  the  EEC,  to  the  sponsorship  of  our 
pharmaceutical  industry,  and  towards  the 
NHS  —  can  all  be  met  by  the  licensing 
requirements.  And  we  intend  to  apply 
those  requirements  with  the  completeness 
and  objectivity  which  have  characterised 
all  our  previous  and  current  licensing 
activities  under  the  Medicines  Act. 
Thirdly,  medical  and  dental  practitioners 
can  still  obtain  unlicensed  medicines  from 
overseas  to  treat  individual  patients." 

Pharmacists  have  an  important 
contribution  to  make  in  combatting  drug 
abuse  and  the  provision  of  home  care. 
Because  of  the  move  towards  caring  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  within  the 
community  the  provision  of  proper 
additional  services  outside  hospitals  was 
important.  "Community  pharmaceutical 
services  have  an  important  part  to  play 
here  .  .  ." 

The  Government  had  welcomed  the 
report  on  drug  abuse  "prevention"  and  is 
taking  steps  to  implement  its  major 
recommendations.  "I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  you  have  already  thought  about 
further  education  and  training  of 
pharmacists  about  drug  abuse  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  advise  the  public,"  Mr  Patten 
told  the  Conference. 

Much  of  a  pharmacist's  contribution 
will  be  thought  out  and  arranged  at  local 
level,  Mr  Patten  said,  in  co-operation  with 
local  groups,  the  police  and  health 
workers.  "To  those  who  hold  back  from 
participation  I  would  urge  a 
reconsideration  of  the  merit  of  local 
involvement " 

Mr  Patten  updated  the  Conference  on 
current  European  directives.  At  long  last  it 
appears  that  directives  giving  pharmacists 
the  right  to  establish  themselves  anywhere 
in  the  community  are  likely  to  receive  final 
approval  in  the  near  future,  he  said. 

"Quite  rightly  pharmacists  are  proud 
of  their  high  standards  of  service  in  this 


this  country  and  our  mam  aim  has  been  to 
make  sure  that  these  will  not  be  damaged 
or  threatened  m  any  way  by  the  EEC 
proposals.  I  am  confident  that  they  will  not 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  when  the  time 
comes  to  implement  the  directives  we  shall 
continue  to  protect  pharmacists'  and 
patients'  interests  and  see  that  there  are  no 
adverse  effects  on  our  NHS 
pharmaceutical  services,"  he  said. 

Turning  to  the  NHS  management 
reorganisation  following  the  Griffith 
report,  Mr  Patten  said,  the  setting  up  of  a 
management  board  would  not  change  the 
right  of  direct  access  to  Ministers  for  the 
chief  professional  advisers. 

"Although  we  have  yet  to  make  final 
decisions  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
board  we  expect  these  to  include  —  in  due 
course  though  not  at  first  —  the  work  of  the 
Deparment  on  family  practitioner  services. 
But  this  does  not  imply  any  change  m  the 
position,  or  status  as  independent 
contractors,  of  the  practitioners 
themselves,  including,  of  course, 
community  pharmacists". 

Concluding  his  speech,  Mr  Patten  said 
he  could  not  hope  to  provide  the 
certainties  to  match  doubts  pharmacists 
may  have  over  the  future.  "But  I  can  put 
forward  these  conclusions  with  a  high 
degree  of  certainty:  there  will  be  a 
continuing  need  for  pharmaceutical 
initiative  and  practice  in  the  NHS  and 
more  professional  management  of 
professional  activity;  there  will  be  careful 
consideration  of,  and  where  possible 
support  for,  modifications  or  developments 
of  the  pharmacists'  role  to  meet  new  and 
projected  pharmaceutical  demands;  there 
will  be  determined  continuance  of 
licensing  and  other  Medicines  Act  activity 
to  ensure  the  quality,  safety  and  efficacy  of 
medicines  including  parallel  imports  from 
the  EEC,  and  there  will  be  continued 
understanding  and  encouragement  of  the 
research-based  sector  of  our 
pharmaceutical  industry." 

Chemist  &  Druggist  15  September  1984 
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Off  your  knees', 
president  tells 
pharmacists 

Pharmacists  have  served  on  their 
knees  as  handmaidens  of  the 
medical  profession  —  largely 
unacknowledged  and  often  poorly 
paid  —  for  too  long. 

This  opinion  was  expressed  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society's  president,  Dr 
Hopkin  Maddock,  during  the  opening 
session  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference  m  Southampton  on  Tuesday. 

'Tt  is  surely  inconceivable  that  a 
surgeon  would  operate  without  an 
anaesthetist  or  the  prior  consultation  of  a 
radiologist.  Yet  a  general  medical 
practitioner  —  one  essentially  an  expert  in 
diagnosis  —  largely  generates 
prescriptions  without  consulting  a 
pharmacist,  the  expert  m  medicines. 

"I  therefore  implore  all  pharmacists  to 
promote  themselves  actively  as  persons 
who  disseminate  knowledge  to  medical 


be  applied  to  which  medicines  will  be 
included  m  the  March  1985  British 
National  Formulary. 

These  technological  advances  had 
been  paid  for  by  pharmacists  out  of  their 
own  resources  whereas  the  Government 
had  given  GPs  over  £3  million  to  develop 
computer  services  during  the  next  three 
years. 

"It  IS  essential  that  we  as  a  profession 
maintain  this  pace  of  development, 
otherwise  we  may  find  our  role  usurped  by 
others  who  may  argue  that  their  possession 
of  a  computer  makes  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  redundant.  The  possession  of  a 
computer  must  not  lure  us  into  a  sense  of 
complacency,  it  is  simply  a  tool  which 
enables  us  to  participate  more  efficiently 
in  the  health  care  team." 

Dr  Maddock  continued  his  attack  on 
the  medical  profession  by  referring  to 
some  "appalling"  trends  in  medical 
politics.  Reading  the  report  of  a  BMA 
conference  in  June  he  said:  "One  felt  one 
was  almost  returning  to  the  early  years  of 
the  19th  century,"  when  a  Bill  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  which  would 
have  brought  all  pharmacists  under  the 
conlrol  of  a  doctor's  committee. 


practitioners,  patients  and  other 
professionals  involved  m  health  care," 
said  Dr  Maddock. 

The  way  pharmacists  had  accepted 
Council's  advice  to  type  labels  showed  that 
the  profession  was  not  afraid  to  face  up  to 
its  responsibilities,  regardless  of  cost,  he 
continued.  "Whereas  the  medical 
profession  is  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
extend  any  discipline  upon  those  of  its 
members  who  continue  to  scrawl  illegible 
prescriptions  —  which  without  the 
expertise  and  vigilance  of  pharmacists,  or 
in  the  hands  of  unqualified  dispensers, 
could  constitute  a  serious  danger  to 
patients." 

The  need  to  acquire  printing  devices 
had  stimulated  pharmacists  to  provide 
services  other  than  label  production,  and 
more  than  half  all  community  pharmacists 
had  some  form  of  computer  or  terminal. 
Many  computer  systems  allowed 
additional  warnings  to  be  added  to  the 
label  for  the  greater  protection  of  the 
public.  Advice  on  which  warnings  should 
Chemist  &  Druggist  15  September  1984 


One  of  the  resolutions  passed  m  June 
instructed  the  General  Medical  Services 
Committee  to  negotiate  for  the  abolition  of 
all  restrictions  on  dispensing  to  any  patient 
who  elected  to  receive  medication  from  his 
GP.  The  next  motion,  applauding  the 
initiative  of  pharmacists  m  providing 
simple  medical  advice,  was  lost. 

The  public  needed  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  allowing  GPs  to 
dispense  in  cases  other  than  extreme 
difficulty  of  access  to  a  pharmacy,  said  Dr 
Maddock.  Doctors  received  an  apparently 
"phantom"  education  m  pharmacy  yet 
they  were  not  monitored  nor  had  they  any 
legal  obligations  to  be  present  when 
prescriptions  were  dispensed  by 
unqualified  persons. 

To  improve  cost  effectiveness  m  health 
care,  pharmacists  should  be  allowed  to 
intervene  in  what  was  becoming  an  open- 
ended  drugs  bill,  now  costing  more  than 
£1,500  million  a  year,  the  president 
maintained.  Although  not  advocating  that 
pharmacists  should  interfere  with  the 


The  new  pharmacy  logo  dominates  the 
opening  session.  Pictured  below  it  are 
some  of  the  platform  group,  PSGB  presi- 
dent Dr  Hopkin  Maddock  (left),  vice- 
president  Dr  T.G.  Booth  and  Councillor 
Mrs  I.F.  Candy,  Mayor  of  Southampton 


doctor's  right  to  prescribed  any  product 
for  patients,  he  suggested  that  they 
"should  be  better  utilised  in  monitoring 
and  management  of  the  vast  sums  of 
money  involved." 

The  installation  of  a  computer  software 
package  at  his  pharmacy  had  highlighted 
the  prescribing  patterns  m  various 
medical  practices.  It  had  shown  that 
prescriptions  were  written  for  patients  with 
the  wrong  name,  no  Christian  name,  the 
wrong  Christian  name,  the  wrong  address 
and  in  some  cases  three  different 
addresses  on  three  different  occasions. 
There  was  also  duplication,  caused  by  two 
receptionists  writing  the  same  prescription 
on  two  days;  significant  over-prescribing 
and  errors  m  prescriptions  referring  to 
dosage  and  methods  of  administration. 

"If  a  prescription  is  presented  with  a 
number  of  different  items,  each  with  a 
different  length  of  treatment,  we  should  be 
allowed  to  reduce  the  quantities  dispensed 
to  the  correct,  balanced  level.  If,  through 
the  use  of  patient  records,  we  can  establish 
that  excessive  quantities  are  being 
prescribed,  we  should  have  the  authority 
to  refuse  to  dispense  the  prescriptions, 
advising  the  medical  practitioner  that  we 
have  done  so.  The  introduction  of  such 
measures,  together  with  increased 
counselling  advice,  would  surely  help  in 
reducing  the  vast  amount  of  wasted 
medicines." 

Dr  Maddock  concluded  by  hoping  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  m  which 
there  would  be  a  deeper  understanding 
between  the  Department  and  the 
profession.  "We  must  consult  more  often 
and  get  agreement  in  what  we  both  believe 
to  be  the  best  formula  to  provide  a  cost 
effective  health  service." 
n|  Around  930  delegates  were  expected 
to  have  attended,  150  from  overseas. 
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BP  CONFERENCE  SOUTHAMPTON 


C&D  at  the 

7 

I     'Welcome  to 
Southampton 

Pictured  at  the  "Welcome  to 
Southampton"  evening  on  Monday  are:  1. 
From  Northern  Ireland,  Mrs  Sandra 
Lawson,  Mrs  Catherine  O'Rourke,  Mr  T. 
O'Rourke,  Mr  J.  Chambers  and  PSNI 
president,  Mr  G.  McLaughlin.  2. 
Pharmacy  students  Mr  Andrew  Twitchell, 
Ms  Claire  Sammels,  Mr  Roger  Bamett,  Mr 
Jon  Rucker,  Mr  Laurence  Tressler,  a 
community  pharmacist  and  hospital 
pharmacist  Mr  Jim  Latona.  3.  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Mead,  West  Surrey,  Mrs  Betty 
Mather,  Thames  Valley,  Mr  Ronald  Ross, 
Hull.  4.  Mr  Paul  Clark,  Munster, 
Germany,  Mr  Graham  North,  Rinteln, 
Germany,  Captain  Jane  Yates,  Aldershot, 
Ms  Susan  Faulding  and  Ms  Felicity 
Newton-Syms,  West  Metropolitan  Branch. 
5.  Miss  Janice  Wilson,  Ware,  Mr  Robert 
Mead,  Barnard  Castle,  Dr  Robert  Stone, 
Hatfield,  Dr  Rosemary  Leak,  St  Albans, 
Mrs  Diana  Mead  —  all  from  Glaxo 
Research  Group  except  Mrs  Mead.  6.  Miss 
Mabel  Ziyambi,  secretary,  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Zimbabwe  and  Mr  Hieronymo 
^  Torongo,  on  honeymoon  after  their 
marriage  last  month. 
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Block-licences 
soon  for  API? 


Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Pharmaceutical  Importers  Mr 
Stanley  Blum  says  he  is  very 
hopeful  that  its  block-licence 
scheme  for  parallel  imports  will  go 
ahead  shortly. 

The  API  has  apphed  for  around  300 
PL(PIs),  the  maximum  number  likely  to  be 
required  by  any  one  member.  The  DHSS 
is  stUl  saying  the  first  of  the  800 
applications  for  licences  are  likely  to  be 
granted  "very  shortly". 

Mr  Blum  stresses  that  the  API  will  not 
be  acting  as  an  agency  for  its  members.  It 
will  take  delivery  of  the  goods,  repack  and 
relabel  them  in  a  member's  livery  with  the 
API  logo  and  licence  number  and  then 
ship  them  to  that  member,  keeping  all 
necessary  records. 

The  API  has  ten  "live"  members  at 
present,  Mr  Blum  says,  who  have  paid  an 


initial  annual  membership  fee  of  £5,000  to 
March  31,  1985.  The  size  of  the  annual  fee 
will  be  reviewed  then  but  is  likely  to  be 
reduced  because  the  initial  expense  of 
acquiring  the  licences  wiU  not  recur.  API 
at  present  employs  a  pharmacist  licensing 
manager,  four  other  pharmacist  assistants 
and  a  medical  adviser.  Mr  Blum  says 
members  will  pay  a  "reduced"  fee  for  an 
individual  licence. 

C&D  understands  from  one  member 
that  the  fee  will  be  at  least  half  the  standard 
DHSS  £150.  That  member  also  felt  it 
possible  to  recoup  the  outlay  made  to  the 
API  in  a  short  time.  The  scheme  would 
mean  importers  were  "back  in  business" 
although,  acting  on  legal  advice,  he  had 
been  selling  medicines  "legally  imported 
before  June  6  under  the  old  Statutory 
Instrument". 

The  API  is  recruiting  a  qualified 
person  so  it  can  obtain  an  "assembly 
licence"  as  well  as  negotiating  for 
warehouse  premises  near  Heathrow.  Mr 
Blum  says  that  if  the  API  scheme  goes 
ahead  it  will  guarantee  importing  is  well 
controlled. 


Armed  siege 


A  gunman  demanding  heroin  held 
six  people  hostage  in  a  north-west 
London  pharmacy  early  on 
Wednesday. 

Armed  with  a  loaded  revolver,  the  man 
burst  into  Bliss  all-night  chemists  in 
Willesden  Lane,  Kilbum,  and  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  He  threatened  to  shoot  if 
armed  police  entered  the  premises.  The 
siege  ended  at  2.30am  after  a  young 
woman  customer  and  an  unarmed  chief 
inspector  had  talked  to  the  gunman  for 
more  than  two  hours. 

Superintendent  pharmacist  Andrew 


Mcintosh  said  he  was  reheved  that  no  one 
had  been  injured,  though  his  staff  and 
customers  were  obviously  very  shocked. 
Mr  Mcintosh,  who  was  called  to  the  shop, 
but  not  inside  it  during  the  siege  said:  "I 
understand  that  one  shot  was  fired  against 
the  wall  of  the  dispensary."  The  gunman 
had  threatened  the  duty  pharmacist,  Mr 
Dilip  Patel,  with  the  revolver  and  forced 
him  to  open  the  Controlled  Drugs  cabinet 
in  the  dispensary. 

"The  man  did  take  some  of  these  drugs 
in  powder  form.  He  injected  them  while  he 
was  in  the  shop,  still  threatening  the  staff 
with  the  firearm."  Of  the  four  staff  in  the 
shop  two  were  women,  he  said.  The  two 
customers  present  were  women. 


DIY  healthcare 
via  Prestel  

A  home  doctor  service  is  to  be 
provided  by  Information  Transfer 
International  through  British 
Telecom's  Prestel  service  system 
from  January.  1985. 

It  aims  to  both  encourage  self- 
medication  and  use  of  the  pharmacy,  to 
promote  proprietary  medicinal  products 
and  educate  patients  about  their 
prescription  medicines.  The  service  is 
seen  as  complementing  the  work  of 
pharmacists  and  doctors  rather  than 
replacing  them. 

"The  system  will  allow  users  to  identify 
likely  causes  of  their  symptoms. 
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differentiate  between  occasions  when  they 
could  reasonably  undertake  self- 
medication  and  when  they  should  consult 
their  doctor,  and  to  suggest  what  home 
treatment  they  can  take,"  say  ITI. 

There  will  be  specific  mention  of 
suitable  OTC  brands  and  reference  to 
separate  pages  with  more  details  such  as 
indications,  warnings  etc.  This  data  will 
appear  as  a  form  of  advertisement  from  the 
relevant  manufacturer.  Prescription 
medicines  wUl  be  mentioned  with  "patient 
information  data"  supplied  by  companies. 

Dr  A.J.  Jouhar,  chief  executive  at  ITI, 
believes  that  rather  than  prompting  people 
to  treat  themselves  without  advice  from  a 
pharmacist  or  doctor  the  service  may  well 
encourage  some  to  seek  advice. 

ITI  hope  to  start  with  about  1,000 
pages,  each  carrying  about  80  words. 


Premises  top 
11,000  again 


The  Pharmaceutical  Society's 
Register  of  Premises  recorded  a  net 
gain  of  25  in  August  —  taking  the 
total  over  1 1 ,000  for  the  first  time 
since  September  1976. 

In  England  24  pharmacies  opened  up 
and  seven  closed  down;  in  London  four 
opened  and  there  were  no  closures.  In 
Scotland  four  opened  and  one  closed 
while  in  Wales  there  were  two  openings 
and  one  closure.  The  changes  bring  the 
provisional  number  of  pharmacies  to 
11,006. 

Throughout  the  '60s  and  '70s  the 
number  of  registered  premises  feU,  from 
14,620  in  1962  to  a  low  of  10,593  in  July 
1979,  since  when  there  has  been  a  net 
increase  of  around  100  per  year  to  today's 
figure. 

Gallup  solve 
panel  problems 

After  a  long  delay  because  of 
technical  hiccups  Gallup  hope  to 
get  their  prescription  monitoring 
service  underway  within  the  next 
six  to  eight  weeks  with  a  new  deal 
for  pharmacists. 

Gallup  originally  hoped  to  have  400 
Riva  prescription  labelling  machines 
installed  and  running  by  February  but 
were  unable  to  meet  the  deadline  because 
of  problems  with  the  modem. 

Now  technical  hitches  have  been 
solved  and  Gallup  have  come  up  with  a 
scheme  whereby  pharmacists  buy  the  Riva 
machine  outright  for  £850  plus  VAT 
instead  of  leasing  it  over  four  years  and 
getting  their  money  back  at  the  end. 

The  deal  is  more  straightforward,  say 
Gallup,  the  pharmacist  knows  where  he 
stands  and  he  owns  the  machine  from  day 
one. 

The  new  price  includes  a  15-month 
maintenance  contract  and  Gallup  will 
provide  free  maintenance  at  a  cost  to 
themselves  of  around  £130  while  the 
machine  is  used  to  collect  data. 

Gordon  Heald,  Gallup  managing 
director,  is  confident  the  new  scheme  will 
be  viable.  The  company  has  mailed  those 
pharmacists  who  originally  expressed  an 
interest  in  being  on  the  panel  and  70  per 
cent  have  said  they  would  like  to  take  part 
m  the  new  deal.  Several  companies  have 
also  said  they  would  be  interested  m 
buying  the  information  generated. 
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Unibond  a  gamble 
say  Macarthys 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  Unichem's 

£4m  Unibond  scheme  (last  week, 
p385)  says  Macarthys  managing 
director  David  Wright,  is  that 
"members  know  there  is  jam  in  the 
pot.  but  not  how  much  they  can  get 
out  on  their  individual  spoons." 

Members  have  to  spend  at  least  £6,000 
per  outlet  a  month  in  1985  (and  for  over 
three  years  afterwards)  and  still  be  in 
membership  in  1989  when  they  apply  for 
payment.  The  £4m  retained  profit  is  paid 
out  in  proportion  to  the  individual's  1985 
spending  compared  with  the  grand  total 
spent  by  all  qualifying  members. 

The  scheme  incorporates  the  "old 
Unichem  dodge,"  says  Mr  Wright,  of  tying 
people  in.  Extra  share  relates  to  four  years' 
spending  but  is  paid  out  on  just  one  year, 
1985.  He  says  it  has  got  to  be  a  gamble: 
"You  don't  know  what  your  winnings  wlU 
be."  And  Mr  Wright  points  out  that 
although  members  enter  Unibond  in  1985, 
shareholders  will  not  approve  the  scheme 
until  1986. 

"I  can  sympathise  with  the  views 
expressed  by  some  Unichem  members 
who  are  also  our  customers,  that  this 
proposed  distribution  of  reserves  is  being 
used  to  buy  future  loyalty  rather  than 
reward  past  loyalty  which  helped  to  create 
the  reserves." 

Mr  Wright  says  the  latest  Unichem 
initiative  is  another  attempt  to  encourage 
polarisation  of  pharmacy  accounts  and 
favours  the  larger  businesses.  "Macarthys 
are  always  reviewing  their  trading  terms  . 
—  1985  is  four  months  down  the  road." 

Mr  Wright  said  at  present  Unibond  was 
more  of  a  promise  than  a  reality. 

Vestric  say  that  if  Unichem  wish  to  give 
a  further  £4m  of  discount  away,  why  has  it 
not  been  given  to  the  members  who 
generated  the  retained  profit  in  the  past? 
Are  they  not  satisfied  with  their  current 
growrth  in  sales?  Vestric  believe  it  is  right 
to  pursue  their  current  policy  of  investing 
in  the  development  of  systems  to  provide  a 
high  level  of  service  and  support  the  retail 
pharmacist  through  such  programmes  as 
Vantage  and  Link. 


Penicillin  recall 

Pharmacists  should  check  stocks  of  CP 
penicillin  V  elixir  BPC  250mg  per  5ml  and 
return  those  bearing  batch  BN  FS40A  to 
wholesalers  for  credit.  They  have  been 
incorrectly  labelled  and  in  fact  contain 
penicillin  V  elixir  125mg  per  5ml. 


CHEMIST  &  DRUGGIST 
CHEMIST  ASSISTANT  OF  THE  YEAR 
COMPETITION 


ENTER  NOW! 


"Will  any  proprietors  or  pharmacy 
managers  who  have  not  already 
encouraged  or  cajoled  their  staff  to  enter 
the  Chemist  &  Druggist  Assistant  of  the 
Year  Competition  please  do  so." 

This  prompt  comes  from  Mr  David 
AUabarton,  chairman  of  the  North 
Birmingham  National  Pharmaceutical 
Association  training  group.  He  points  out 
that  staff  are  often  reticent  about  entering 
a  competition  of  this  nature  and  may 
require  gentle  persuasion. 

"This  competition  is  a  real  "ego  booster' 
for  assistants,  especially  if  they  reach  the 
final.  One  member  of  my  staff  who  got 
through  to  a  regional  final  in  a  previous 
year  (this  stage  of  the  competition  is  now 
omitted)  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  day  out. 
And  comments  in  C&D  from  previous 
finalists  show  competitors  have  a  first  rate 
day  at  the  Sheraton  Skyline." 

Mr  Allabarton  says  local  customer 
interest  generated  through  any  publicity 
of  finalists  in  the  local  and  trade  Press  can 
only  be  beneficial. 

Naturally  Mr  Allabarton  supports  NPA 
training  schemes.  "This  is  the  first  year  the 
NPA  has  been  involved  in  the  competition. 
Training  officer  Ailsa  Benson  does  a 
sterling  job  in  the  training  department 


despite  a  lot  of  apathy  among  members. 

"Please  encourage  training  by  getting 
your  assistants  to  enter  this  competition." 

Assistants  who  have  completed  the 
NPA  training  course  and  have  been 
awarded  their  certificate,  have  to 
complete  only  part  2  of  the  apphcation 
form. 

If  you  have  lost  or  "filed"  the 
application  form  you  can  obtain  more  from 
representatives  of  sponsors  May  &  Baker 
and  Vichy  UK,  NPA  local  training  groups 
or  C&D.  Completed  forms  must  be 
returned  to  C&D  by  September  30,  using 
the  envelope  provided  or  the  Freepost 
address  on  p4  of  the  entry  form. 

Remember,  first  prize  is  £1,000  with 
£500  for  the  second  prize  and  a  third 
prize  of  £250.  And  for  all  finalists,  we 
are  sure  there  will  be  a  great  day  at 
the  Sheraton  Skyline  Hotel  (close 
to  London's  Heathrow  airport)/^  -t 
on  November  29.  So,  look/""^  -cCv  -v^i* 
out  those  entry  forms^^^ <!^\) 
and  sign  up.        >/'V-^''*^nA  >''^ 
Now!  ^  ^ 


Drug  errors  in 
20pc  of  elderly 

In  the  course  of  one  month,  over  20 
per  cent  of  elderly  patients 
admitted  to  the  general  medical 
and  geriatric  wards  of  a  Liverpool 
teaching  hospital  were  prescribed 
drugs  that  were  either 
contraindicated  or  interacted  with 
other  therapy. 

A  survey  by  Drs  Gosney  and  Tallis  at 
the  Royal  Liverpool  Hospital,  in  the  Lancet 
last  week,  identified  200  contraindicated 
or  interacting  drugs  in  6,160  prescriptions 
(error  frequency  3.2  per  cent).  Some  136 
of  the  573  patients  studied  were  affected. 

Seven  patients  received  drugs  to  which 
they  had  previously  had  adverse  reactions 
and  60  prescriptions  of  contraindicated 
drugs  were  identified,  of  which  52  were 
thought  to  be  potentially  dangerous. 
Adversely  interacting  drugs  were 
observed  on  133  prescriptions,  of  which 


nine  were  considered  to  be  potentially  life- 
threatening,  51  potentially  serious  and  27 
significant.  Of  the  total  "errors"  65.5  per 
cent  were  deemed  "avoidable"  and  a 
further  18  per  cent  "probably  avoidable." 

Sixty  five  errors  (5.3  per  cent)  were 
found  in  the  admission  medication 
prescribed  by  GPs  (20  per  cent  of  the  total 
prescriptions),  compared  to  135  errors 
(2.9  per  cent)  in  the  hospital-generated 
medication.  The  difference  was  ascribed 
to  the  "protection"  of  hospital  doctors,  with 
a  narrower  range  of  drugs,  scrutiny  of 
prescribing  by  colleagues  and  feedback 
from  the  pharmacy. 

The  report  concludes  that  apart  from 
more  vigilance  from  pharmacists, 
medication  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  choice  of  drug  carefully 
considered. 

The  pharmacy  at  the  hospital,  which 
C&D  understands  currently  provides  a  fuU 
ward  and  out-of-hours  service,  is  co- 
operating with  the  authors  in  the 
development  of  a  computer-based 
warning  system. 
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Which  new  sinus  product  is  clearin: 
the  way  to  extra  business  for  you? 


Sinutab 


Independent  research  shows  that  Sinutab  has  substantially  expanded  its  market  Moie 
business  which  is  exclusive  to  the  pharmacy 

At  Warner-Lambert  Health  Care  we  have  many  other  successes  for  you.  Like  Benylin,  the'most 
recommended  of  all  cough  treatments.  Or  Veganin  and  Anusol,  each  with  an  established  franchise 
Challenging  newcomers  like  Lifestyles  The  Poly  products,  now  the  fastest-growing  hair  care  range 
in  the  pharmacy  And  the  Big  Three  mouthwashes-Listeiine,  Listermint  and  Oraldene-with  55%  of 
the  market  between  them. 

Our  expanded  Sales  Force  is  always  ready  to  help  and  advise  you  on  our  products  Or,  if  you  wish,  contact 
our  Sales  Services  Department  at  any  time  on  Eastleigh  (0703)  61979L 
We'll  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
R84025 


LAMBERT 


the  name  people  feel  better  with 

MitUiell  Huuse,  Soutli,:im|.it"ii  Rwrl,  E,3Stleigh,  Hauls  S05  SRY 


All  brand  names  are  trade  marks. 


Clean  uf 

with  Baby  ^ 

Tear  off 

coupon  at; 

oottomi 

Baby  Fresh  is  a  brand  new  baby- wipe  from  Bowater*  Scott.  It's 
thicker,  softer  and  stronger  than  any  other  wipe  on  the  market. 

American  Mums  went  go-go;  it's  shore  grew  from  1%  to  44% 
between  1975  and  1980. 

Not  only  that  but  it  actually  grew  the  market  from  20  million r 
packs,  to  65  million  packs. 

And  with  a  £1/2  million  ad  spend  over  here,  ^^^BllBHjjj^^ 
it's  sure  to  wipe  out  the  competition.  1  Am 

Well  get  off  your  bottom  and  we'll  send  you',  ^S^.  ^  I 
a  free  sample. 


/send  for  your  free  sample  pack  of  Baby  Fresh  baby  wipes. 


Nome- 


Address 


Please  post  your  coupon  to:- 
'Freepost;  PO.  Box  100,  Crow- 
yrN6  2EQ.  No  postage  required. 


(Block  Capitais) 


\ 


Postcode 


Baby  Fresh  Sample  Offer 
borough,  East  Sussex  f 
Allow  28  days  for  delivery 


/ 
/ 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NELSONS  PIONEER 
PROMOTION  OF 
HOMOEOPATHY 


At  the  beginning  of  1984  we  promised 
you  the  first  nationally  co-ordinated 
advertising  campaign  for  homoe- 
opathic medicines,  designed  to  sup- 
port thousands  of  Nelsons  stockists. 

Well,  we've  kept  our  promise  and 
all  the  indications  are  that  our  objec- 
tives have  been  fulfilled.  However, 
Nelsons'  success  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  cooperation  of 
thousands  of  retailers  around  the 
country. 

By  choosing  Nelsons  they  had  the 
support  of  Britain's  oldest  and  leading 
manufacturer  of  homoeopathic  medi- 
cines as  well  as  a  co-ordinated  line  of 
products  that  meets  their  customers 
needs  for  a  safe,  natural  and  effective 
relief  for  many  types  of  ailment  from 
the  common  cold  to  insomnia. 


"There's  a  great  demand  and  a  healthy 
future  for  OTC  homoeopathy  in  the  UK  '. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  MARKETING  MANAGER 

With  the  appointment  in  January  of 
Vestric  Limited  as  national  distribu- 
tors. Nelsons  increased  the  level  of 
total  support  offered  to  both  national 
pharmacy  chains  and  independent 
retailers. 

In  February,  Nelsons  broke  new 
barriers  when  it  became  the  first 
company  in  the  field  of  homoeopathy 
to  advertise  on  the  London  Under- 
ground. 

The  use  of  attractively  designed 
tube  cards  with  amusing  headlines 
and  simple  text  has  caught  the  eye  of 
the  travelling  public  and  many  appre- 
ciative comments  have  been  received 
from  both  potential  users  and  retailers. 

The  launch  of  the  campaign  was 
followed  by  advertisements  in  the  Mail 
on  Sunday's  "You",  Woman's  Weekly, 
Readers  Digest  and  many  other  maga- 
zines, all  chosen  for  their  ability  to 
"bring  homoeopathy  to  the  people". 
Thousands  of  enquiries  have  been 
received  and  the  programme  is 
already  a  success  story  for  Nelsons. 


nelsons 


125  Years  of  Health 

In  1985  Nelsons  will  be  celebrating 
their  125th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
pany's foundation.  From  their  new 
manufacturing  laboratories  in  Wim- 
bledon, Nelsons  provide  a  worldwide 
service  to  homoeopathy  and  their 
traditional  strength  is  to  be  found  in 
constant  adaptation  to  the  ever 
increasing  market  for  homoeopathic 
products. 

The  last  seven  years  have  seen 
many  changes  in  homoeopathy  and  in 
this  relatively  short  period  of  time 
Nelsons  have  taken  homoeopathy  in 
the  UK  from  what  was  a  peripheral 
activity  to  its  present  position  where  it 
significantly  contributes  to  general 
health  care. 

Their  modern  approach  is  carried 
out  on  all  fronts.  A  high  investment  to 
sales  ratio  has  enabled  Nelsons  to 
produce  homoeopathic  medicines  in 
volume  to  the  highest  standards,  and 
high  quality  presentation  and  market- 
ing have  literally  transformed  the 
image  of  homoeopathy  at  point-of- 
sale,  enabling  retailers  to  present  an 
attractive  and  comprehensive  service. 


Ointment 

for  , 
Cuts  andS<-.a'- 

Hype"-'' 


iielso' 


Get  into 
Homoeopathy 
in  1985 

Although  long  recognised  by  the 
NHS,  and  used  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  in  Britain 
alone,  homoeopathy  has  only  just 
begun  to  attain  the  wider  recogni- 
tion of  the  general  public.  Nelsons 
is  proud  to  be  able  to  take  the  lead 
in  promoting  homoeopathic  medi- 
cines, but  we  need  your  help  in 
continuing  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  homoeopathy  throughout  the 
UK  in  1985. 

In  the  rapidly  developing  mar- 
ket for  homoeopathic  medicines 
there  are  still  many  promising 
opportunities  in  prospect  for  com- 
petent and  enthusiastic  retailers. 
Stocking  Nelsons  brings  you  in- 
stant access  to  a  high  level  of 
dealer  support,  which  includes 
free  merchandising  and  point-of- 
sale  material,  expert  advice  from 
agents  or  direct  to  Wimbledon  via 
telephone  line  and  continuous 
response  to  the  changing  require- 
ments of  stockists  throughout  the 
country.  And  with  generous  mar- 
gins and  a  well  co-ordinated  range 
of  products  Nelsons  can  help  you 
make  the  most  of  homoeopathy. 

For  further  informatiom  on  the 
Nelsons  range  and  details  of  how 
Nelsons  can  help  you  profit  from 
homoeopathy,  contact  your  local 
Vestric  representative  or  call 
Robert  Smith  at: 

A  Nelson  &  Co  Ltd 
5  Endeavour  Way,  Wimbledon,  London  SW19  9UH. 
Tel:  01-946  8527 


nelsons 
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NEWS^  ™topical  reflections™ 

By  Xroyser 


2,300  apply  for 
post-1980  status 

Over  2,300  applications  for  reduced 
discount  surcharge  have  been 
made  by  pharmacists  claiming  to 
have  entered  into  contract  with 
their  Family  Practitioner 
Committees  after  October  1,  1980, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Services 
Negotiating  Committee  heard  at  its 
August  board  meeting. 

Each  application  will  be  examined  and 
a  list  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Health  which  will  forward  the  list  to  FPCs 
concerned.  Local  Pharmaceutical 
Committees  will  receive  a  local  list. 

Pharmacists  in  contract  after  October 
1,  1980  will  be  surcharged  at  a  reduced 
rate  depending  on  when  they  started 
trading.  (C&DJuly  28,  pl44). 

The  Committee  approved  the 
document  on  rational  location  and  agreed 
it  should  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  for 
Health,  asking  for  a  meeting. 

PSNC  has  asked  for  an  early  sight  of 
registered  trade  names  for  drugs  before 
they  are  marketed  so  it  can  comment  on 
similarity  to  existing  brand  names. 

It  was  agreed  to  send  a  letter  about  the 
increasing  number  of  prescriptions  being 
dispensed  by  doctors  under  "personal 
administration"  provisions.  The 
Committee  was  prompted  by  an  item  in  the 
July  newsletter  of  the  British  Pharmacy 
Health  Care  Specialist  Group  about 
discounts  on  bulk  orders  of  flu  vaccine 
and  instructions  to  doctors  on  how  to 
reclaim  the  cost. 

The  annual  dinner  with  the  Health 
Minister  has  been  set  for  November  13,  at 
the  Institute  of  Directors.  Invitations  are  to 
be  sent  to  some  93  MPs  and  13  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  LPCs  will  be  asked  to 
send  one  representative. 

A  third  plenary  meeting  with  DHSS 
officials  on  the  new  contract  is  to  be  held 
on  September  25. 


Inquiry  update 


Unichem  bond 


Whatever  next!  Is  there  no  end  to  the 
ingenuity  of  tht  Jnichem  management?  I 
have  to  admit  even  I  could  be  interested  m 
the  scheme  since,  with  a  small  business, 
the  qualifying  figure  is  within  my  reach. 
As  it  is  averaged  for  the  year  the  seasonal 
lifts  we  get  m  the  Summer  and  "high" 
Winter  make  it  more  than  possible.  Better 
still,  it  would  do  a  lot  to  compensate  for  the 
potential  profits  lost  by  not  indulging  in  the 
parallel  import  games. 

Two  snags  though.  While  one  can  see 
the  point  of  distributing  the  excess  held 
profits  in  relation  to  the  purchases  made 
from  now  on,  it  seems  to  me  that,  since 
those  profits  have  accrued  because  of  the 
loyalty  of  existing  members,  the  proposed 
distribution  could  be  most  unfair  to  them. 
Surely  past  performance  levels  ought  to  be 
the  criteria?  And  secondly,  the  sum  will  be 
taxed  at  top  whack. 

Would  it  not  be  more  acceptable  to 
distribute  the  £4m  m  the  form  of  IBM 
personal  computers  free  to  those  who  have 
already  provided  the  support?  It  would 
make  a  lot  more  sense,  because  apart  from 
the  hardware,  the  links  between  customer 
and  wholesaler  would  become  closer  and 
more  efficient.  Potential  newcomers,  like 
me  would  then  have  to  qualify  by 
performance  m  the  future. 


Lollipops 

When  people  come  asking  what  they 
should  do  to  treat  toothache  m  their  kids  I 
wring  my  hands  m  a  distressed  way  and 
ask  a  whole  lot  of  irrelevant  questions  — 
from  their  point  of  view,  at  any  rate. 
Questions  about  eating  habits  and  the  oral 
hygiene  they  practice. 

In  fairness  I  get  less  opportunity  than 
previously  for  this  obnoxious  pleasure, 
since  it  is  a  fact  that  caries  no  longer  occur 
at  anything  like  the  level  of  say,  20  years 
ago.  I  do  treat  the  discomfort  of  course,  but 
thump  home  the  point  that  toothache  as  a 
symptom  of  disease  in  the  mouth  is  their 
own  fault,  and  unnecessary.  I  have  actually 
stopped  selling  those  acidic  lollipops  (with 
the  health-giving  Vit  C)  because  the 
thought  of  encouraging  prolonged 
sucking  of  sticky  sugars  and  pure  artificial 
flavouring  produced  conflicts  of 
conscience  which  no  amount  of  Sunday 
penance  could  assuage. 

But  hope  IS  at  hand.  Instead  of  having 
to  try  to  educate  the  palates  of  the  young 
towards  porridge  and  salt,  raw  cabbage 
and  apples,  we  will  be  able  to  pander  to 
the  sweet  tooth  with  "Toddlipops",  a  new 
lollipop  made  from  Lycasin.  Knowing  my 


market,  it  has  to  be  irresistable,  even  at  lOp 
each!  I  wonder  how  big  they  are? 


Crashendo? 


The  crescendo  of  unbeatable  deals  from 
our  friendly  parallel  importers  continues. 
And  there  is  polite  disbelief  when  I  decline 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  Several  claim  to 
have  valid  product  licences  "on  their  way." 

But  what  do  you  make  of  the  DHSS 
proposals  on  imports  last  week  (p384)? 
Weirdest  thing  I've  read  for  years.  If  we 
buy  at  discounts  of  anything  less  than  14 
per  cent  off  UK  list,  we  can  keep  the  profit 
between  that  discount  and  the  clawback 
discount  currently  taken  by  the  DHSS.  If 
we  buy  at  over  14  per  cent  discount  we  have 
to  endorse  the  script  PI  and  will  have  a  20 
per  cent  discount  deducted!  What  a 
priceless  compromise. 

Naturally,  no  one  will  buy  goods 
offered  at  anything  between  14-20  per  cent 
discounts,  so  we  look  forward  to  some 
hasty  price  changes  (upwards  and 
downwards)  as  appropriate.  But  once 
licences  are  granted,  and  particularly  if 
such  a  system  becomes  operative,  then  I 
believe  even  I  will  have  to  start  buying, 
unless  our  wholesalers  can  come  up  with 
the  goods.  No  wonder  Unichem  is  offering 
its  bond  scheme  for  good  behaviour  m 
keeping  up  the  buying  volume.  Of  course 
this  new  PI  proposition  presupposes  all 
pharmacists  will  play  the  game. 


Eye  cares 

Who  cares?  I  care  .  .  .  very  much  at  the 
moment.  Because  when  it  comes  to  selling 
the  various  solutions  for  the  care  of  contact 
lenses  I'm  missing  out,  and  badly.  What  on 
earth  is  wrong  with  the  suppliers? 

After  the  shaking  out  of  the  myriad 
fringe  manufacturers  I  concentrated 
mainly  on  the  Contactasol  range  which 
seemed  acceptable  to  most  of  my 
customers.  But  lately?  I'm  lucky  if  I  can  get 
anything  for  soft  lenses,  although  I  was 
able  to  pick  up  some  Barnes  Hind  solutions 
recently.  Why  is  it  the  wholesalers  seem 
always  to  say  "makers'  delay"? 

Without  trying  to  make  even  more  work 
for  the  National  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  them  to  look  at  this 
problem  to  see  if  they  could  come  up  with 
a  contracted-out  supply  of  new-soft 
contact  lens  solutions  which  we  could  sell 
with  an  assurance  of  continuity  of  supply? 
Or  better  still  a  complete  range  of 
pharmacy-only  solutions  available  through 
all  pharmacies,  le  via  the  wholesalers  and 
Boots,  instead  of  ]ust  the  Numark 
distributors. 


The  Nuffield  Inquiry  into  pharmacy 
has  almost  reached  its  halfway 
stage  and  all  the  major  evidence 
expected  has  been  received. 

However,  further  individual 
submissions  are  still  expected  and  the 
Inquiry  may  yet  collect  more  of  its  own 
evidence. 

The  committee  meets  next  month  to 
consider  together  for  the  first  time  all  200 
submissions  received  so  far. 
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iCOUNTERPOINTSi 


Autumn  Glints 
earring  offer 

Two  additions  to  the  Clairol  Glints  range 
for  Autumn  are  foxy  and  conker  (£1 .49) . 

Foxy  is  a  golden  auburn  for  dark 
blonde  or  light  brown  hair  and  conker  is  a 
reddy-brown  shade  for  mid  to  dark  brown 
hair.  "The  fact  that  all  shades  of  red  in  the 
Glints  range  have  proved  to  be  big  sellers 
is  a  firm  indication  that  the  Autumn  Leaf 
collection  will  be  a  huge  success",  say 
Clairol. 

In-store  promotion  includes  a  counter 
display  unit  containing  six  each  of  the  foxy 
and  conker  packs.  The  Autumn  Leaf 
prepack  incorporates  leaflets  detailing  a 
free  gold  earrings  offer,  available  with 
proof  of  purchase  of  either  new  colour. 

Clairol  are  also  introducing  kohl  —  a 
soft  black  Glints  shade  for  dark  brown 
hair.  The  company  anticipates  this  shade, 
to  be  sold  as  normal  stock,  will  sell 
particulary  well  in  ethnic  areas. 


Double-page  advertisements  in  the 
November  issues  of  Over  21, 19,  Look 
Now  and  the  October  issue  of  Just  17  will 
support  the  new  red  Glints.  Bristol-Myers 
Co  Ltd,  Stamford  House,  Station  Road, 
Langley,  Bucks  SL3  6EB. 


Haircare  duo  in 
joint  promotion 

Schwarzkopf  are  promoting  their  Corimist 
and  Paletta  brands. 

All  four  variants  of  Corimist 
conditioner  will  be  banded  with  a  free 
200ml  phial  of  matching  shampoo,  and 
shampoos  will  be  banded  with  a  free  200ml 
phial  of  conditioner.  Both  variants  of 
200ml  Corimist  hairspray  will  contain  25ml 
extra  free.  A  £600,000  television 
campaign  is  currently  running. 

Two  free  gifts  will  support  the  Paletta 
range.  A  vent  brush  will  be  given  away 
with  90ml  styling  mousse  and  a  hair  clip 
will  be  offered  with  Paletta  setting  lotion, 
setting  spray,  blow-dry  lotion  and  blow- 
dry  spray. 

Advertising  for  the  Paletta  Touch  of 
Silver  shampoo  and  spray  conditioner  is 
running  in  the  women's  Press. 
Schwarzkopf  Ltd,  Penn  Road,  Califomian 
Trading  Estate,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 


BTHE  NEW  BESTMAY 
Abbey  Road,  Park  Royal,  London  NW10.  Telephone  01 453 1234 


SPeCMC  OPBNING  PROMOTION 
September  74-29  1984 

More  than  500  products  at  bargain  prices 
-  available  at  Abbey  Road  depot  only 


Landmark  Toilet  Rolls 
18  >^  2 

£2.19 

011  of  Ulay 

12  X  75ml 

£9.79 

Vosene  Medicated  Shampoo 

6econ 

£4.39 

Supermalt  Health  Drink 

24  X  330ml 

£5.39 

Daffodil  Toilet  Rolls 

18x2 

£1.99 

Dettol 

12  X  500ml 

£7.59 

Brylcream 

12med 

£5.89 

Landmark  Full  Sugar  Drinks 

12  x  250oz 

£329 

Wilkinson  Sword  D/E  Blades 

10  X  5's 

£4.39 

Tampax  Sup 

12x  lO's 

£3.89 

Snugglar  Toddler  Size 

16 

£17.99 

Trebor  Extra  Strong  Mint 

36  X  15p  rolls 

£3.19 

Natural  Balance  Shampoo 

6  X  250ml 

£2.39 

Signal  Toothpaste 

12Fam 

£429 

Palmolive  Soap 

4  X  bath  size 

£0.58 

Dentyne  Chewing  Gum 

20x12p 

£125 

Top  it  up  Foam  Bath 

12  X  500ml 

£1.69 

Sunsilk  Hair  Spray 

12std 

£429 

Vespre  Reg 

6x  10's+  2  free  towels 

£2.59 

Evian  Water 

12x1,5lit 

£2.49 

Vicks  Vaporub 

12s 

£5.65 

Gillette  Foamy 

12  x  200q 

£5.79 

Imperial  Leather  Soap 

12bath 

£1.99 

Perrier  Water 

12  X  1  lit 

£3.59 

Vicks  Sinex 

l^s 

£7.79 

Gillette  Gil  Cartridges 

33  «  5's 

£13.39 

Cosifits  Over  20lbs 

16x  10's 

£15.19 

Ribena  RTD 

27  X  250ml 

£3.39 

Dettol 

12  X  250ml 

£4.99 

Johnson  Baby  Oil 
e-'  135ml 

£3.09 

ZP11  Shampoo 

12  X  400ml 

£1529 

Kia  Ore 

12  X  570ml 

£2.89 

Tampax  Reg 

12  X  lO's 

£3.65 

V05  Shampoo 

6  X  twin  pack 

£4.19 

Head  b  Shoulders  Shampoo 

6  X  300ml 

£5.79 

Robinsons  Barley  Waters 

12  X  725ml 

£5.39 

Lux  Toilet  Soap  Bath  Size 

4  pack 

62p 

Vaseline  Petroleum  Jelly 

Nol  X  12 

£3.99 

Pampers  Maxi  Super  Volue  Pack 

£10.69. 

Wrigleys  Chewing  Gum 

20's 

£1.29 

Sunsilk  Shampoo 

12  X  125ml  +  25%  free 

£3.49 

Flex  Shampoo/Conditioner 

6twins  "  350ml 

£11.49 

Nivea  Creme 

12  X  50ml 

£3.99 

Halls  Mentholyptus 

36x  18p 

£3.55 

Pear  Soap 

12  bath 

£3.05 

Cotton  Buds 

12  X  100's 

£1.79 

Elastoplast  Fabric/Airstrip 

12  handv  packs 

£3.49 

Sunquick  Orange  Squash 

12xstd 

£4.99 

Gillette  Right  Guard 

12sml75p 

£5.89 

Crest  Toothpaste 

12  X  125ml 

£5.49 

Beecham  Powders 

12std 

£4.89 

Volvic  Water 

12x1.5lit 

£2.49 

Johnson  Baby  Powder 
12  X  100qpm45p 

£3.19 

Brut  Deodorant 

3  X  200ml 

£1.99 

Bic  Razors 

8x5's 

£1.55 

Lucozade 

12x26oz 

£5.99 

Andrex  Toilet  Rolls 

18x2 

£729 

Atrixo  Creme 

12  X  50ml 

£4.49 

Vosene  Medicated  Shampoo 

12lqe 

£4.99 

Highland  Spring  Water 

6x  1.5lit 

65p 

Kleenex  for  Men 

12s 

£529 

Tender  Touch  Cotton  Wool 

12med  rolls 

£2.59 

Silvikrin  Hair  Spray 

12  X  175ml +  20%  free 

£5.89 

Quosh 

12  X  26oz 

£4.35 

Galaxy  M/M  Tights 

42in6's 

£1.75 

Beecham  Powders  Hot  Lemon 

12  X  5's  £5.49 

Colgate  Tooth  Paste 

12lqe 

£3.19 

Stute  Diabetic  Marmalade 

6x  1,5oz 

£2.99 

Andrews  Liver  Salt 

SEE  THE  LARGEST  DISPLAY  OF  COKE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

1    12  x  4oz 

1    Tahiti  Foam  Bath 

\  12's 

£5.49 
£3.59 

E&OE  ^1 

Opening  Hours:  Mon-Fii  8am-8pm  Sat-Sun  9am-4p 

m 

1    Carefree  Shampoo 

1    12  X  500ml 

£2.99 

[  IT.  ■ 

i:^   ^  New  Registrations:  VAT  registration  certificate  or  3  suppliers'  mvoices^ 

1   Vicks  inhalers 
1  12s 

£4.49 

^(^Cheques:  accepted  from  existing  customers    [L/VINL/M  Afslv 
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I  COUNTERPOINT 


Champaca 
added  to  4711 
line-up 


4711  have  introduced  Champaca,  a 
medium  priced  male  fragrance. 

Packaged  in  royal  red  with  silver  and 
black  trim,  the  range  comprises  after 
shave  (50ml  £3.95,  100ml  £7.95),  eau  de 
toilette  (50ml  £4.95)  and  deodorant  and 
shaving  foam  each  at  £3.25.  All  lines  come 
supplied  in  cases  of  three. 

"The  fragrance  is  a  complex  blend  of 
aromatic  herbs  with  a  dash  of  citrus  and 


^  CHAMPACA 


company.  The  launch  will  be  backed  by 
an  advertising  campaign  in  the  women's 
Press  over  the  Christmas  period. 

Alberto  Culver  are  offering  an 
introductory  parcel  consisting  of  three  of 
each  product  in  the  range,  with  a  free 
tester,  at  under  £40  (ex  VAT).  The  retail 
value  is  £67.95.  Alberto-Culver  Co, 
Houndsmill  Industrial  Estate,  Telford 
Road,  Basingstoke,  Hants  RG21 2YX. 

Guy  Laroche  are  to  sponsor  the  Drakkar 
Noir  National  Squash  Club 
Championships  in  1985/6.  The  competiton 
was  formerly  sponsored  by  Banbury 
Squash  Courts  Ltd. 


Warner-Lambert  Health  Caare  have  pro- 
duced four  video  programmes  on  hair  to 
promote  the  Poly  range.  Two,  intended 
speciiically  for  use  by  the  retailers,  are 
"Caring  for  Your  Customers",  a  20  minute 
programme  which  gives  information  about 
Poly  perms  and  colourants  and  advice  on 
how  to  sell  them,  and  "Beautiful  Hair",  a 
five  minute  programme  about  Poly  on  a 
two-hour  repeater  tape  for  showing  to 
customers  in-store.  Both  are  available  on 
VHS  videos,  free  of  charge. 

The  other  videos  are  "Skin  and  hair 
and  how  to  care  for  them",  an  educational 
programme  being  distributed  to  schools 
throughout  the  country;  and  "Home-in  on 
hair",  an  entertaining  look  at  haircare  for 
womens'  organisations.  Warner-Lambert 
Health  Care,  Mitchell  House,  Eastleigh, 
Hants. 


Flower  power 

Johnson  &  Johnson  are  offering  a  £1 
Interflora  gift  voucher  on  Empathy 
shampoo. 

An  on-pack  leaflet  invites  consumers 
to  collect  two  proof-of-purchase  stickers 
from  the  back  of  Empathy  bottles  and  send 
them  in  with  an  application  form.  In  return 
they  will  be  sent  a  voucher  valid  at 
Interflora  florist  shops.  Closing  date  is 
March  31,  1985.  Johnson  &  Johnson  Ltd, 
Brunei  Way,  Slough,  Berks  SLl  4EA. 


Building  body 
the  Clairol  way 

Clairol  have  introduced  the  Body  Builder 
hair  appliance  (£9.95)  designed  to  add 
volume  to  hair  without  curl. 

The  Body  Builder  works  by 
individually  heated  hoops  distributing 
heat  through  each  layer  of  the  hair  to  the 
roots.  "This  lifts  the  style  away  from  the 
scalp  to  give  the  required  body  without 
adding  curls  or  waves"  says  the  company . 

Interchangeable  bristles  can  be 
attached  for  traditional  curling  and 
waving.  The  multi- voltage  Body  Builder 
has  a  steam  action  for  tighter  curls  and 
automatic  curl  release. 

Packaging  comprises  a  cut-out  box  to 
show  the  black-and-green  Bodybuilder. 
The  flip-top  details  the  product's  uses. 

Clairol  are  spending  £1.3m  on  national 
television  advertising  featuring  Body 
Builder  with  the  1400  and  1250  hairdryers. 
The  campaign  runs  from  November  to 
Christmas.  Bristol-Myers  Co  Ltd, 
Stamford  House,  Station  Road,  Langley, 
Bucks  SL3  6EB. 

Last  stage  of 
Anadin  update 

The  packaging  rationalisation  of  the 
Anadin  range  has  been  completed  with 
the  introduction  of  48  and  96  blister  packs 
(£1.29  and  £1.99),  replacing  the  50  and 
100  tablet  tubs. 

A  nationwide  £2.3  million  television 
campaign  will  be  running  until  the  end  of 
October  to  promote  the  range  through  the 
Autumn  sales  period.  International 
Chemical  Co  Ltd,  11  Chenies  Street, 
London  WC1E7ET. 


WHEN  KIDDIES  SCREAM-THE  CRY  IS  FOR  HELP! 

HERE'S  SOMETHING  TO  EASE  THE  PROBLEM  AND  RESTORE  THE  CALM 


MEDISED  suspension, 
containing  paracetamol 
and  promethazine,  is 
especially  formulated  to 
ease  the  problem  of  treating 
mild  to  moderate  pain  in 
children  aged  between  3 
months  and  12  years. 


Medised 

paracetamol  promethazine  HC  I 

suspension 

I  LirlluT  di'liiiK  .n  .iiLible  on  rrqiii-^l 

Mtirtindale  Phannaceuticals  Limited 
Cheshtim  Goso,  Rc^mlord,  Essex 
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CLASSIFIED 


LONELY  HEARTS 


If  lovan  AiuskOU 
can  empty  these^tliink 

how  out*  range 
will  ^mpty  your  shelves. 


•  MG  OWNER  scL-ksL-asil\  impressed 
yelling  lady  Bo\  277 


•  MUSCLK  BL  ILUINC  I'A(;AN  MAN, 

own  cave  Haiiipstead  Healh.  seeks  Pagan 
lady  wilh  Ituiij  hair  and  lur  eiiat  to  uarm 
him  al  nichl  Bux  66. 


•  C'lllKOI'ODIS'l  needs  sole  eompaniim 
111  liie  llie  line  llanild.  Ho\  S4 


•  ATTRACTIVK  sensual  graduale  male 
2}  Studying  the  phiUisiiphy  lit  Se\  Appeal 
Seeks  musky  lady  to  help  with  praetieals 
Box  69 


•  ADMAN  seeks  legal,  deeeni,  hiinest  and 
tiuthhil  rclalMinship  Bii\  .^X4 


Jovan  Musk  Oil  brings  people 
ogether  better  than  any  Lonely 
hearts  column. 

Which  is  precisely  what  we're 
uggesting  in  our  new  pre-Chr  istmas 
idvertising  campaign. 

With  whole  page  colour  ads  in 
SunDay  magazine  and  women's 
press,  it  can't  fail  to  score. 

Of  course,  Jovan  have  other 
baits  with  which  to  lure  your 
:ustomers. 


And  like  your  customers,  they 
come  in  male  and  female  variants. 

To  support  the  campaign  our 
sales  teams  are  girding  their  loins 
for  action. 

They'll  be  calling  on  you  soon 
to  advise  you  on  stocking,  pricing 
and  merchandising. 

All  of  which  should  lead  to 
increased  sales  and,  of  course,  in- 
creased profits.  And  that  has  to  be  an 
attractive  proposition.  J Q^^^ 


Are  you  keeping  up  with 
M iiupa's  growing  rate? 


In  just  9  years,  Milupa  Infant  Food  sales  shot  up  to  a 
staggering  34%*  of  the  Infant  Food  market  in  independent 

chemists. 

If  your  baby  food  section  has  been  reflecting 
Milupa%  growth,  you  will  have  seen  your  infant  food 
sales  shoot  up  too. 

Over  the  years,  mothers  have  come  to  trust  the 
name  Milupa.  They  are  reassured  by  our  products 
because  they  know  they  meet  medical 
recommendation  and  are  sold  through  chemists. 
They  look  to  Milupa  for  innovations,  from  our 
uniquely  granulated  Infant  milk  formulae,  to 
our  naturaOy  tasty  foods,  variety  of  rusks  and 
Infant  Drink. 

So  make  sure  you're  giving  Milupa 
the  shelf  space  it  deserves.  And  watch  your 
profits  grow  as  fast  as  your  customers. 

'  Independent  audit 


milupa 

The  new  generation 
of  Baby  foods. 


For  further  information  please  contact, 
Milupa  Limited,  Milupa  House, 
Hercies  Road,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge, 
Middlesex,  UB109NA. 
Telephone  Uxbridge  (0895)  59851 


Everyone  agrees  that  breastfeeding  gives 
a  baby  the  best  start  in  life,  but  when 
breastfeeding  is  not  chosen  or  isn't 
possible  Aptamil  and  Milumil  can  be 
chosen  with  confidence. 


COUNTERPOINTSi 


Growing  up  with 
Cannon's  Avent 

A  small  revolution  is  taking  place  in 
babyfeeding  with  the  introduction  of 
Cannon  Babysafe's  Avent  range. 

It  includes  a  "feeding  system" 
designed  to  "grow  with  your  child"  which 
incorporates  a  new  shape  bottle  and 
silicone  teat  said  to  be  closer  to  the  shape 
of  a  mother's  nipple.  An  anti-colic  valve 
system  is  incorporated  in  the  teat  which 
lets  air  in  but  will  not  let  liquid  out,  say 
Cannon.  The  bottle  itseU.is  wider  than 
others  on  the  market  having  a  more  squat 
appearance.  This  gives  it  more  stability 
and  makes  mixing  in  the  bottle  easier. 

The  screw  mechanism  on  the  bottle 
and  cap  holding  the  teat  is  described  as 
"first  fit".  It  has  an  interrupted  thread,  so 
there  are  fewer  ridges  where  food  can 
accumulate  and  the  cap  can  be  screwed 
on  without  cross  threading. 

The  bottle  can  also  be  converted  to  a 
juice  trainer  with  a  spout.  There  is  a 
dormal  cap  which  fits  over  the  teat  or 
trainer  spout.  The  cap  itself  is  not  a  new 
idea  but  the  way  it  seals  itself  and  prevents 
the  teat  leaking  is,  say  Cannon. 

Once  the  juice  trainer  is  outgrown,  the 
bottle  can  finally  be  used  as  a  storage  jar 


with  the  sealing  lid  provided. 

The  bottle  is  to  be  available  in  two 
versions:  as  a  feeding  system 
incorporating  the  bottle,  teat,  dormal  cap, 
trainer  spout  and  sealing  hd  (£1.80),  or  as 
the  nurser,  without  the  training  spout  and 
sealing  lid  (£1.50). 

The  laser-drilled  silicone  teats  are 
available  separately  (£0.50)  in  slow, 
medium  and  fast  flow  versions. 

The  range  also  includes  a  Melamine 
plate  (£2.99),  bowl  (£2.99)  and  mug 
(£1.99),  each  with  its  own  vacuum  sealing 
lid,  and  a  polycarbonate  cutlery  set 
(£2.75).  A  gift  set  incorporates  the  range 
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together  with  a  beaker  plus  sealing  lid 
(£8.95).  To  keep  the  price  below  £10  the 
cutlery  is  not  included. 

The  plate,  bowl  and  mug  carry  cat 
cartoons  drawn  by  Ronald  Searle  who  was 
commissioned  by  Cannon  to  design  the 
graphics  specially  for  the  range.  Cannon 
believe  these  will  increase  the  appeal  for 
children  and  adults  alike. 

The  white  packaging  features  the 
Avent  logo  with  window  boxes  used  for  all 
but  the  feeder.  This  comes  in  a  card  carton 
without  security  tabs  on  the  lid  flap  so  the 
pack  can  be  easily  opened. 

A  pack  insert  with  each  product 
describes  the  other  items  in  the  range. 

The  colour  scheme  is  a  departure  for 
Cannon  who  wanted  a  single  colour  to 
avoid  choices  such  as  blue  for  boys,  pink 
for  girls  etc.  They  hope  the  mauve  "will  do 
for  Avent  what  Cannon  blue  did  for  their 
Babysafe  range." 

Advertising  was  being  finalised  as 
C&D  went  to  Press  —  copy  lines  include 
"The  shape  is  probably  its  least  unusual 
feature"  and  "The  only  feeding  bottle  that 
grows  up  with  your  child."  The  campaign 
will  feature  the  feeding  bottle  system. 
Cannon  Babysale  Ltd,  Lower  Road, 
GJemsford,  Suffolk  COlO  7QS. 


Curl  up  with 
Beauty  Basics... 

Foam  rubber  hair  rollers  needing  no  grips 
or  pins  have  been  introduced  by  Beauty 
Basics.  Nine  different  coloured  curlers 
come  in  a  transparent  tube  (£5.95)  which 
contains  a  leaflet  with  style  suggestions 
and  illustrations.  After  leaving  Curl  Ups  in 
the  hair  for  15  minutes  "a  soft-natural  look 
in  keeping  with  today's  fashion  trends  will 
be  achieved,"  says  the  company. 

A  white  PVC  shelf  unit  and  fuU  colour 
showcards  are  available  with  each  order  of 
Curl  Ups.  Beauty  Basics  Ltd,  UnitD,  51 
CaJthorpe  Street,  London  WCl . 

...and  Shape  up 
with  Ashe 


Eugene  Shapes  gel  is  to  be  banded  with  a 
Shapes  soft  roller  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  rollers,  which  come  in  red,  yellow 
and  blue,  are  bendy  lengths  of  foam- 
covered  wire  which  are  used  to  create 
waves  and  curls  within  the  hair.  They  do 
not  require  pins  or  clips  to  secure  them. 
An  on-pack  offer  also  enables  customers  to 
purchase  nine  roUers  for  £2.50  (inc.  p&p). 
Ashe  Laboratories  Ltd,  Ashtree  Works, 
Kingston  Road,  Leatherhead,  Surrey. 


Looking 
Great. 


Britain's  No.  1  Lady  in 
Haircare  . . .  Lady  Jayne. 
New  colourful  high  impact 
packaging.  Unique 
fashion  accessories. 
Ponytailers,  hairslides, 

bobbles,  regularly 
introduced  to  the  range. 
Keep  ahead  of  fashion 
trends.  Stock  the  brand 
leader 
Lady  Jayne. 


The  Lady  Jayne  range  of 
Hair  Fashion  Accessories 
includes  the  very  latest 
decorations,  styles  and 
colours,  and  some  new 
and  exciting 
developments  too! 

Laughton  and  Sons 
Limited,  Warstock  Road, 
Birmingham 
021-474  5201 
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. . . then 
there  is 
the  other 
storage 
and  retrieval 
system. 

SDG  PHARMATRIEVER 

automates  your  dispensary.  Drugs 
and  medicines  are  brought  to  you,  at 
working  height  -  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 

No  reaching,  no  bending,  no 
searching.  No  assistance.  No  delays. 
Housing  stock  normally  requiring  over 
500  feet  of  conventional  shelving,  the 
SDG  Pharmatriever  needs  less  than  a 
'quarter  of  the  floor  space  -  valuable  space 
you  can  use  to  generate  high-profit  sales. 
Loaded  in  multiple  trays  on  a  motor- 
driven  conveyor,  drugs  and  medicines 
are  stored  in  a  secure  and  dust-free 
environment  -  ready  and  waiting. 
Pharmatriever  users  report  considerable 
savings  in  the  cost  and  time  of  dispensing. 
Reputations  have  been  enhanced  by 
providing  a  better  customer  service. 

Business  has  increased. 
Find  out  how  you  can  make  SDG 
Pharmatriever  work  for  you. 
Post  the  coupon  today.  Get  the  facts  - 
and  details  of  rental  terms  which 
leave  your  capital  intact. 

PHARMATRIEVER 

^BSJ^^^k^^^  Sound  Diffusion  Group. 

^3PHi^F^kB  Dubarry  House,. 
Newtown  Road,  Hove,  Sussex  BN3  7AY 
Tel.  Brighton  (0273)  775499 


Please  show  me  how  SDG  Pharmatriever 
Bean  save  space,  time  and  costs  in  my  dispensary. 

I  Complete  and  post  this  coupon  to  Lesley  Mortimer  at  the  address 

_  given  above  or  call  her  on  Brighton  (0273)  775499, 

I 

_  Name:  


Establishment  Name_ 
Address;  


 Tel  No,:  ,  j 


COUNTERPOINTS 


Sanatogen  "Shape  up' 
for  Autumn 

Fisons  hope  to  visit  every  chemist  m  Britain  by  the  end  of 
October  as  part  of  their  Autumn  push  for  Sanatogen, 

Pharmacists  will  be  encouraged  not  only  to  stock  the  brand 
but  to  display  it  and  increase  sales  by  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 

New  POS  material  carries  the  "Shape  up  with  Sanatogen" 
theme  and  complements  breakfast  television  and  local  radio 
advertising  which  run  through  to  December  —  the  brand's 
biggest  campaign  at  £1.2m,  say  Fisons, 

Allied  to  the  support  is  a  consumer  promotion  offering  a 
Sanatogen  exercise  bicycle  for  £69.75  —  saving  £40  —  to 
consumers  returning.a  coupon  in  POS  leaflets. 

There  is  also  to  be  a  free  trade  draw  m  which  pharmacies 
displaying  the  products  can  win  exercise  bicycles  or  sports  bags. 

The  "Shape  up"  theme  was  chosen  because  of  its  association 
with  the  health,  fun  and  fitness  image,  developed  through  the 
brand's  involvement  with  athletics,  says  Sanatogen  brand 
manager  Lmdsey  Duncan,  It  also  reflects  the  young  age  profile 
of  users  who  tend  to  be  between  15  and  34,  Indeed  40  per  cent  of 
consumers  buy  vitamin  supplements  to  stay  healthy  or  get  fit,  say 
Fisons, 

Sanatogen  children's  vitamins  have  shown  sales  growth  of 
more  than  22  per  cent  m  the  period  to  February  following  their 
relaunch  last  year,  say  Fisons,  "and  this  could  be  the  season 
when  they  take  over  the  number  two  slot  from  Haliborange," 
Sanatogen  children's  vitamins  are  currently  the  third  best  seller 
through  chemists  with  about  6  per  cent  of  the  market  while 
Sanatogen  standard  with  iron  is  claimed  to  lead  with  almost  28 
per  cent.  Overall,  34  per  cent  of  Sanatogen  products  are  sold 
through  independent  chemists  and  another  34  per  cent  through 
Boots,  That  compares  with  19  per  cent  of  total  vitamin  sales 
through  independents. 

Radio  was  chosen  this  year  for  the  Sanatogen  campaign 
because  it  allows  for  a  longer  run.  That  is  important,  say  Fisons, 
since  the  brand,  with  the  exception  of  the  children's  ranges,  is 
not  seasonal.  The  company  hopes  for  55  per  cent  coverage  of  the 
population  with  the  radio  campaign  which  comprises  eight 
different  commercials,  and  25  per  cent  with  television,  Fisons 
Pharmaceuticals  pic,  12  Derby  Road,  Loughborough,  Leics. 

For  irons  and  kettles 

Ethico  are  extending  the  Oz  range  with  the  introduction  of  a 
steam  iron  cleaner  and  shower  jet  cleaner.  Both  products  come 
m  50ml  sachets  (£0.49), 

The  iron  cleaner  is  designed  to  remove  limescale  and  other 
deposits  whilst  the  shower  jet  cleaner  unblocks  scaled-up  shower 
heads. 

Advertising  is  running  in  the  Southern  television  region 
throughout  September,  Ethico  Ltd,  46  Church  Street, 
Twickenham,  Middx. 


Bottle  of  the  future  

Guy  Laroche  have  launched  a  50ml  Fidji  eau  de  parfum  couture 
atomiseur  (£13,95)  as  "the  modem  alternative  to  perfume." 

The  new-shaped  black-capped  bottle  with  gold  band 
carrying  the  Guy  Laroche  initials  comes  in  an  ivory  and  gold 
carton  and  will  shortly  feature  throughout  the  Fidji  perfume 
range.  Parim  Ltd,  14  Grosvenor  Street,  London  W1X9FB. 
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counterpoints™ 


Chemists  keep  in 
line,  drugstores 
io  better 

adependent  chemists'  sales  in  1983  did 
ttle  more  than  keep  in  line  with  inflation. 
)rugstores  which  have  risen  in  number, 
icreased  their  sales  in  early  1984  more 
lan  three  times  as  fast  as  pharmacies. 

Figures  published  this  month  in  a 
htai]  Business  product  review  of 
hemists'  and  household  goods  show  that 
le  percentage  of  total  expenditure  has 
emained  static  in  these  two  areas  since 
980.  Total  consumer  spending  rose 
Imost  4  per  cent  m  1983  but  the  growth 
howed  signs  of  fading  and  in  early  1984 
pending  was  only  2  per  cent  above  year 
arlier  levels. 

Retail  price  indices  show  that  price 
ncreases  for  medicines  and  toiletries  were 
lelow  5  per  cent  over  the  course  of  1983. 
iy  April  1984  prices  had  begun  to  rise 
iiore  rapidly  —  6.2  per  cent  on  April  '83. 

Turning  to  value  output  for  individual 
iroducts,  provisional  figures  for 
nalgesics  suggest  a  real  decrease  from 
136.9m  in  1982  to  £133. 4m  in  1983.  For 
ough  and  cold  preparations  there  was  an 
pparent  increase  of  11.4  per  cent,  from 
68.6m  m  1982  to  £76. 4m  in  1983. 

"Among  toilet  preparations  there  have 
)een  striking  variations  in  the  fortunes  of 
lifferent  products,  reflecting  promotions, 
)roduct  developments  and  consumers' 
ashion  interests,"  says  the  report.  Soap, 
rath  in  tablet  and  hquid  form  underwent  a 
harp  decline,  from  £120. 3m  in  1982  to 
109. 2m  in  1983. 

Sales  values  for  mens'  toilet 
)reparations  registered  a  small  increase 
)ut  for  most  products  it  was  barely 
ufficient  to  offset  price  increases,  says  the 
eport.  In  contrast  there  were  significant 
ncreases  in  output  of  deodorants  and 
lepilatories  (1982  £42. 8m  —  1983  £48. 7m) 
ind  dental  preparations  (1982  £59m,  1983 
-66.8m).  The  biggest  increase  was  m  hair 
;are,  with  sprays  and  lacquers  up  by  some 
.6  per  cent  and  shampoos  19  per  cent  to 
:44.5m. 

The  report  reveals  that  cosmetics 
ierived  the  greatest  benefits  from  the 
ncrease  m  spending  power.  Growth  in 


The  European  Ballooning  Championship 
held  at  York  University  was  won  by  Victor 
Trimble,  piloting  the  Buf-Puf  for  Skincare, 
balloon.  Mr  Trimble  who  flies  hot  air 
baUons  as  a  hobby,  is  more  often  to  be 
found  in  the  cockpit  of  a  Trident  aircraft. 


creams,  gels  and  lotions  ranged  upwards 
from  20  per  cent  for  hand  creams  and  sun 
filters  to  more  than  30  per  cent  for  facial 
care  creams  and  lotions.  Nail  preparations 
increased  by  8  per  cent,  but  eye-make-up 
and  face  powders,  blushers  etc  increased 
12  per  cent,  and  lipsticks  and  glosses  by  15 
per  cent.  Retail  Business  no  319 
September  1984.  The  Economist 
Intelligence  Unit,  Spencer  House,  27  St 
James's  Place,  London  SWIA  INT. 

£5m  Xmas  cheer 
from  Braun 

Braun  are  spending  over  £5  million  on 
pre-Christmas  advertising,  POS  material 
and  a  consumer  promotion  programme. 

Any  purchase  in  the  Braun  shaver, 
haircare  or  dental  ranges  will  come  with  a 
bottle  of  Guy  Laroche  J'ai  Ose  eau  de 
toilette  atomiser  or  Drakkar  Noir 
aftershave  both  worth  around  £7.  The 
promotion  runs  from  October  15  — 
November  19  to  encourage  early  sales  and 
enable  retailers  to  restock  before  the 
Christmas  rush. 

A  new  20-second  television 
commercial  with  the  theme  "You  can  sense 
the  difference"  will  promote  the  mains 
shavers.  The  £800,000  advertising 
campaign  will  break  nationally  in 


November  and  the  20-second  commercial 
featuring  the  Synchron  Universal  will  be 
repeated  nationally  m  December,  again 
with  a  £800,000  spend. 

The  haircare  "Anytime,  anywhere" 
commercial  m  10  and  20-second  format 
will  also  be  repeated  nationally  throughout 
November  and  December.  At  the  same 
time  the  Braun  voice-controlled  alarm 
clock  will  feature  in  a  20-second 
commercial.  Spends  allocated  are 
£800,000  and  £400,000  respectively. 

In  the  press  a  total  of  £Hm  has  been 
allocated.  Full  colour  page  advertising  for 
the  male  shaver  range  will  appear  in 
women's  interest  magazines  while  womens' 
weeklies  and  colour  supplements  will  be 
used  for  the  Lady  Braun  Elegance 
campaign.  Both  will  appear  in  November 
and  December  with  a  spend  of  £300,000. 

Hairdryers  and  stylers  will  be  featured 
m  four  colour  advertisements  from 
October,  m  womens'  magazines,  general 
interest  publications  and  Sunday  colour 
supplements.  Budget  allocated  is 
£300,000.  The  dental  range,  with  a 
£140,000  spend,  will  be  supported  by  a 
full-colour  campaign  in  the  same 
publications.  Distributors  axe  Pharmagen 
Ltd,  West  Lane,  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 


Blanket  coverage 
in  the  Press 

Dreamland  are  launching  three  separate 
advertising  campaigns  for  their  electric 
blankets.  Full  page  advertisements  in 
women's  interest  and  Sunday  magazines 
running  to  Christmas  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  Dreamland's  new  microchip 
controlled  electronic  overblankets  over 
continental  quilts.  Retail  prices  for  the  four 
new  overblankets  start  at  £42  rising  to  £64 
for  the  kingsize  model. 

The  Dreamland  underblanket  will  also 
be  advertised  m  leading  women's 
magazines  plus  national  press  while  the 
advertising  campaign  for  the  Dreamland 
electronic  heating  pad  will  be  repeated 
nationally.  Pad  sales  were  up  300  per  cent 
last  Christmas,  and  have  an  untapped 
market  growth  potential  of  around  700,000 
units,  say  Dreamland  Electrical 
Appliances,  Shore  Road,  Hythe, 
Southampton . 


The  Swiss  Biological 

Formula  that  feeds  the 

hair  from  within,  helps 

improve  its  general 

condition. 

Good  for  nails  too! 


100  PIL-FOOD 

CAPSULES 

U\iPm  mm 

£15.94 


ORDER  FROM 
YOUR  ETHICAL 
SUPPLIER  (GSL) 


Put  them  on  your  shelf  next  to  PHARMATON 


Hair  Problems! 
PIL-FOOD 

the  'stock*  answer 
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COUNTERPOINTSi 


Pond's  woo 
young  users 


Four  skincare  products,  aimed  at  the 
young  user  have  been  launched  by 
Chesebrough-Pond's.  The  Gentle  Touch 
range,  comprising  deep  cleansing 
lotion,  foaming  face  wash,  freshener  and 
light  moisturising  lotion,  has  been 
formulated  for  the  15-24  year  old  user 
whose  skin  tends  to  be  oily. 

Research  by  the  company  showed 
that  while  moisturisers  continue  to  lead 
the  way,  sales  of  regime  products  far 
exceed  non-regime  lines. 

Market  growth  was  found  to  be 
coming  from  young  users  —  an  area  of 
weakness  for  Pond's.  Hence  the  launch 
of  Gentle  Touch.  All  four  products  are 
150ml  and  retail  for  £1 .49.  Each  line  has 
a  light  fragrance. 

Of  the  £3. 25m  support  budget,  £2. 7m 
will  go  on  towards  television  and  a 
women's  Press  advertising  campaign . 
The  first  burst  on  ITV  and  Channel  4  runs 


boniela 


mid-November  through  December,  to  be 
repeated  from  mid- January. 

The  women's  Press  campaign  starts  in 
the  New  Year  and  will  include  4m  lOp-off 
coupons.  Sachet  sampling  will  also  be 
undertaken .  Chesebrough -Ponds  Ltd, 
PO  Box 24  2,  Consort  House,  Victoria 
Street,  Windsor,  Berks  SL4  lEX. 


Gloves  and  £10 
in  hand 

A  cash  refund  of  up  to  £10  on  a  number 
of  household  products  is  the  on-pack 
offer  on  Marigold  housegloves. 

LRC  Products  has  teamed  up  with  the 
manufacturers  of  eleven  products  — 
including  1001,  Spontex,  Savlon,  Thorn 
Mazda,  Glade,  Gumption  and  Zal  —  to 
offer  cash  refunds  of  between  £1  and  £10 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  proofs  of 
purchase  collected.  One  proof  of 
purchase  from  Marigold  housegloves  is 
required  for  each  cash  refund. 

The  promotion  will  run  across  all 
varieties  of  Marigold  housegloves. 

Television  advertising  and  direct 
mail  activity  will  support  the  cash-back 
promotion.  A  30  second  commercial  will 
be  screened  in  all  major  television  areas 
from  September  17.  During  this  time 
there  will  be  a  nationwide  leaflet  drop  to 
seven  million  homes  in  major 
conurbations.  The  leaflets  will  carry  a 
lOp-off  coupon  for  Marigold 
housegloves,  a  5p  off  coupons  for  new 
Glade  Dry  plus  full  details  of  the  cash- 
back  promotion.  LRC  Products  Ltd, 
North  Circular  Boad,  Chinglord, 
London  E48Q A. 

Squalene  in 
capsules 

Kai-lan  capsules  containing  purified 
squalene  (120,  £13.85)  are  now  available 
from  Doylecroft. 

An  uncontrolled  trial  of  the 
preparation  reported  in  the  British 
Osteopathic  Journal  recently  suggests  a 
possible  role  for  squalene  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatic  diseases.  No 
medical  claims  are  made  for  the  product 
by  the  manufacturer  or  its  agents. 

Distribution  is  limited  at  present  to 
major  conurbations.  It  is  also  available 
through  osteopaths  and  naturopaths.  But 
Doylecroft  hope  to  tie  up  with  a  company 
already  servicing  chemist  accounts  to 
achieve  wider  distribution.  Doylecroft 
Ltd,  PO  Box  67,  Banbury,  Oxon  (tel  0869 
38353). 


Cordless  shaver 
from  Remington 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Remington 
range  is  the  cordless  Micro  Screen  XLR 
1 100  shaver  (£29.95)  with  the  option  of  a 
mains  or  rechargeable  facility. 

The  XLR  1 100  has  two  thin  foils  and 
carries  the  Remington  promise  to  "shave 
as  close  as  a  blade"  or  a  money  refund. 
The  shaver  comes  with  a  trimmer  and 
cutter  for  moustaches  and  sideburns. 

Supporting  the  shaver  will  be  a  £1 .  5m 
advertising  spend  which  includes  peak- 
time  spots  on  network  television  starting 
mid-October  leading  up  to  Christmas. 
National  radio  support  and  Press 
advertisements  break  mid-November. 
Remington  Consumer  Products  Ltd, 
Apex  Tower,  Maldon  Road,  New 
Maiden,  Surrey. 

Pickles  take  on 
Stoppers  

J.  Pickles  &  Sons  are  now  distributing 
Stoppers  smokers  lozenges,  to  be  sold  as 
an  alternative  to  smoking. 

Described  as  a  "tablet-like 
confection",  the  lozenges  contain 
acacia,  cocoa,  lactose,  liquorice, 
magnesium  stearate,  sugar,  tobacco 
extract,  tragacanth  and  peppermint. 
They  are  available  in  packs  of  30 
(average contents,  £0.99).  /.  PicklesS 
Sons,  Beech  House,  62 High  Street, 
Knaresborough,  North  YorksHGS  OEA. 

ON  TV 
NEXT  WEEK 


Ln  London 

WW  Wales  &  West 

We  Westward 

M  Midlands 

So  South 

B  Border 

Lc  Lanes 

NE  North-east 

G  Grampian 

y  Yorkshire 

A  Angha 

E  Eireann 

Sc  Scotland 

U  Ulster 

CI  Channel  Is 

Bt  Breakfast  Television 

C4  Channel  4 

Askit  powders:  So 

Bisodolindigestion  remedy:  M,Sc,U 

Cidalsoap:  Bt,C4 

Crookes  One-A-Day:  All  areas 

Elastoplast:  All  areas 

Escapade  bodyspray:  NE 

Flasiilights:  All  areas 

Mafu:  Bt(Ln,So) 

Milton:  All  areas 

Moncler  Derma:  All  except  U 

OilofUlay:  All  areas 

Pond's  creams:  Bt 

Sanatogen:  Bt 

Simple  soap  &  skincare  Ln ,  M ,  A ,  C4 ,  Bt 
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Charge  of  the 
shaver  brigade 

Philips,  aiming  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
rechargeble  shaver  market,  are  planning 
to  spend  £2m  on  a  two-stage  Autumn 
advertising  campaign. 

Six  of  the  triplehead  shavers  will  be 
promoted  in  the  campaign  —  HP1328, 
HP1327  and  HP1337  from  the  new 
electronic  range,  HP1318  and  HP1319 
from  the  Double  Action  range  and  HP1312 
from  the  Philishave  range. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  promotion  a 
£500,000  national  television  and  press 
campaign  highlights  a  consumer  offer  of 
£5-off  the  six  models.  Display  material  will 
be  available  for  use  at  POS. 

Retailers  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
material  and  enter  the  "Philishave  display 
competition."  First  prize  is  a  Rover  213 
Vanden  Plas  car  worth  £6,600  although  an 
entry  will  earn  a  free  bottle  of  wine. 

Part  two  of  the  campaign  running  from 


November  15  through  to  Christmas  is  a 
£1.5m  national  television  campaign.  Six 
new  commercials  will  be  run  featuring  the 
Double  Action  Electronic  Philishave. 
Photos  of  the  displays  using  the  £5-off  POS 
material  should  be  sent  by  September  28 
to  Philishave  Display  Competition, 
Harvey  House,  High  Street,  Tring,  Herts. 


A  brush  aside 

Deborah  cosmetics  have  introduced  five 
individuaUy-packed  make-up  brushes. 
The  eyeliner  brush  (£1.95),  eyeshadow 
brush  (£2.25),  lip  brush  (£2.25),  medium 
size  blusher  brush  (£3.50)  and  large 
blusher  brush  (£4.50)  all  have  a  burgundy 
handle  and  gold  shaft.  Eyelure  Ltd, 
Llanlrechla  Way,  Cwmbran,  Gwent. 


Timely  offering 

A  digital  alarm  clock  will  be  given  free 
with  purchases  of  100ml  Drakkar  Noir 
aftershave  atomiseur  from  September  24. 


The  black  clock  with  red  and  silver 
signature,  is  the  size  of  a  man's  watch. 
Parim  Ltd,  14  Grosvenor  Street,  London . 

Club  together 
with  Kodak  

Kodak  are  launching  a  collectors  club  to 
help  camera  clubs  and  societies  gain 
discounts  on  the  Kodak  range  of 
equipment  and  publications. 

In  return  for  collecting  date  stamp 
panels  the  club  can  choose  from  the  range 
of  23  photographic  accessories  depicted 
in  an  8-page  catalogue.  In  return  for 
collecting  2,000  film  panels  the  club  can 
save  £20  on  a  Kodak  Ektaflex  printmaker 
or,  for  250  panels,  save  £2.50  on  the 
Carousel  slide  tray. 

"Photographing  flowers  and  gardens" 
is  the  latest  illustrated  leaflet  from  Kodak. 
It  is  available  free  from  Kodak  Photo 
Inlormation  Service,  Kodak  Ltd, 
Customer  Relations,  PO  Box  66,  Station 
Road,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 


The  Space 
Planners 


Modisplay  pride  themselves  on  having  a  professional  approach  to 
shop-fitting  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  gained  over 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Modisplay  offer  the  complete  service  including  Store  design  and 
planning,  manufacture  and  installation  of  probably  the  finest 
and  most  versatile  system  available.  Each  installation  is  specifically 
designed  to  meet  all  your  requirements,  manufactured  in  our  own 

factory  and  installed  by  one  of  our  expert 
fitting  teams. 

The  next  time  you  refit  or  are  opening  a 
new  shop,  consult  the  experts  and 
take  the  worry  out  of  shop-fitting  — 
Call  in  Modisplay. 

Value  for  money 
shelving  systems 
Telephone  01-5194872 

I  would  like  more  Information  about  the  Modisplay  system 

I  Company  

I  Address   


Name 


Tel. 
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I     Modisplay  (Store  Fittings)  Ltd. 

242,  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gate,  London  E  7  9HZ 
Tel:  01-524872    ^^^^J 
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 ^  PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALITIES! 


Stiedex  LP  oily 
creccm 

Manufacturer  Stiefel  Laboratories  (UK) 
Ltd,  Wellcroft  Road,  Slough  SLl  4AQ 
Description  Desoxymethasone  0.05  per 
cent  w/w  in  oily  cream  base 
Indications  Acute  inflammatory  and 
allergic  conditions  and  chronic  skin 
disorders.  Non-specific  treatment  of  insect 
bites,  sunburn  and  anogenital  pruritis 
Application  As  for  Stiedex  LPN  oily 
cream 

Contraindications  Primary  infective  skm 
diseases,  particularly  tuberculous,  fungal 
and  viral  infections.  Should  be  used  with 
appropriate  antibacterial  therapy  where 
bacterial  infection  complicates  an 
inflammatory  disorder.  Other 
contraindications  warnings  etc,  as  for 
Stiedex  LPN  oily  cream 
Pharmaceutical  precautions  Contain  no 
preservative.  May  be  diluted,  if  necessary, 
with  oily  cream 

Packs  30g  tube  (£2.86  basic  NHS) 
Supply  restrictions  Prescription  only 
Issued  September  1984 


Stiedex  oily 
cream 


Manufacturer  Stiefel  Laboratories  (UK) 
Ltd,  Wellcroft  Road,  Slough  SLl  4AQ 
Description  Desoxymethasone  0.25  per 
cent  w/w  in  an  oily  cream  base 
Indications  Treatment  of  severe  acute 
inflammatory  and  allergic  conditions  and 
for  chronic  skin  disorders,  such  as 
psoriasis,  intractable  to  other  treatment. 
For  short  courses  only 
Administration  Apply  sparingly  to 
affected  area  and  rub  gently  into  skm. 
Initially  apply  two  or  three  times  daily;  as 


condition  improves  it  may  be  possible  to 
reduce  frequency  of  application 
Contraindications  Should  not  be  used  on 
infants  or  young  children.  Contra 
indicated  in  primary  infective  skin 
diseases  especially  tuberculous 
conditions,  fungal  and  viral  infections. 
Where  bacterial  infection  complicates  an 
inflammatory  disorder  it  should  be  used 
with  antibacterial  therapy.  Not  suitable  for 
disorders  of  the  eye.  Should  not  be  used  in 
pregnancy 

Precautions  and  warnings  As  for  other 
topical  corticosteroids 
Pharmaceutical  precautions  Contains  no 
preservative  but  may  be  diluted  if 
necessary  with  oily  cream 
Packs  30g  tube  (£3.43  basic  NHS) 
Supply  restrictions  Prescription  only 
Issued  September  1984 


Stiedex  LPN 
oily  cream  

Manufacturer  Stiefel  Laboratories  (UK) 
Ltd,  Wellcroft  Road,  Slough  SLl  4AQ 
Description  Contains  0.05  per  cent  w/w 
desoxymethasone  and  0.5  per  cent 
neomycin  as  the  sulphate  in  an  oily  cream 
base.  Does  not  contain  preservative 
Indications  Steroid- responsive 
dermatoses  complicated  by  bacterial 
infection  including  eczema,  intertrigo, 
psoriasis,  pompholyx,  lichen  planus  and 
discoid  lupus  erythematosus;  acute  and 
chronic  allergic  dermatoses, 
neurodermatitis;  and  erythroderma.  May 
also  be  used  in  non-specific  treatment  of 
insect  bites,  sunburn  and  anogenital 
pruritis 

Administration  Adults  and  older 
children:  Apply  sparingly  to  affected  area 
two  or  three  times  daily.  Rub  into  skin 
gently.  Frequency  of  administration  can 
be  reduced  as  condition  subsides.  For 


more  resistant  lesions  occlusive  dressings 
may  be  used  to  enhance  the  cream's 
effect.  The  affected  area  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  beforehand 
Contraindications  Rosacea,  acne,  and 
perioral  dermatitis.  Should  not  be  applied 
near  the  external  auditory  meatus  when 
eardrum  is  perforated  because  of  the  risk 
of  ototoxicity.  Not  suitable  for  disorders  of 
the  eye.  Should  not  be  used  in 
tuberculous,  fungal  or  viral  skin  infections 
or  in  patients  allergic  to  neomycin.  Should 
not  be  used  extensively  in  pregnancy. 
Other  warnings  etc  as  for  other  topical 
corticosteroids 

Packs  15g  tube  (£2.17  basic  NHS) 
Supply  restrictions  Prescription  only 
Issued  September  1984 

Ponstan 
dispersible  tabs 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co  have  introduced  a 
dispersible  tablet  form  of  Ponstan  (100,  £6 
trade).  The  blue,  flat,  bevel-edged  tablets 
embossed  "Ponstan  D"  one  side  each 
contain  250mg  mefenamic  acid.  The 
tablets  should  be  taken  dissolved  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  water.  Parke -Davis  Research 
Laboratories,  Mitchell  House, 
Southampton  Road,  Eastleigh,  Hants. 


BRIEFS 


Ossopan  800:  Ossopan  tablets  are  now 
available  in  an  830mg  strength  (50,  £10.35 
basic  NHS).  The  pale  buff,  film  tablets 
each  contain  830mg  microcrystalline 
hydroxyapatite  compound  providing 
178mg  calcium  and  83mg  phosphorus. 
Four  to  eight  tablets  can  be  taken  daily  m 
divided  doses,  before  meals.  Labaz  Sanoli 
UK  Ltd,  Floats  Road,  Wythenshawe, 
Manchester  M23  9NF. 


AN  EXCmSSiG  RAIMGE 
OF  BUSTER  PACKED 
ANALGESIC  AND 
VITAMIN  PRODUCTS. 


available  in  packs  of  12's,  24's  &  96's 
also  available  in  vials 
available  in  packs  of  24's 
available  in  packs  of  24' 

available  in  Calendar  Blister  Packs  of  28's 

available  in  Calendar  Blister  Packs  of  28's 
available  in  Calendar  Blister  Packs  of  28's 

GEBO  LABORATORY  LIIVMTED,  39,  ST,  GEORGE'S  SQUARE, 
LOWDON  SW1 V  3QN.  Tel:  01-821  5550. 


PARACETAMOL 
ASPIRIN 

SOLUBLE  ASPIRIM 


MULTIVITAMINS 
WIULTIVITAiVillNS  + 
IRON 

■c 


ZAF  complete  shopfitting  systems, 
counters  and  showcases  for  the  modern 
pharmacy  at  competitive  prices. 
(N.  P. A.  AND  NUMARK  APPROVED) 

ZAF  LIMITED, 

Radford  Court,  Ilkeston  Road, 
Radford.  Nottingham  NG7  3HD 
Tel:  0602  780808 
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MULTIVITAMINS 


DAYS 


New  Pack  design 
for  extra  impact 

Greater  merchandising'  appeal 
More  convenient  blister 
dispensing-.  In  14, 28, 56  day  sizes 


»  New  £300,000 
Advertising  Campaign 

In  national  newspapers  and 


women's  magazines  from 
September  tlii'ough  to  March. 

•  New  Introductory 
Deals 


ig  beats  the 

;mell  of  BRUT 


BP  CONFERENCE  SOUTHAMPTON 


Professional  session 

Ways  pharmacists 
can  cut  NHS  costs 


There  is  a  vast  potential  for 
pharmacists  to  save  the  NHS  money 
and  at  the  same  time  improve 
patient  care,  said  Mr  A.  J.  Smith, 
chief  executive.  Pharmaceutical 
Services  Negotiating  Committee,  on 
Tuesday. 

He  was  speaking  at  the  first 
professional  session,  on  "The  pharmacist's 
contribution  to  cost-effective  health  care" 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  his  paper: 

Community  pharmacists,  in  co- 
operation with  the  pharmaceutical 
wholesalers,  have  already  contributed 
many  millions  of  pounds  to  the  reduction 
of  NHS  drug  costs.  Since  1980,  over  £100 
million  has  been  deducted  from  the  total 
NHS  drug  bill.  Currently,  about  6  per  cent 
deductions  in  drug  costs  are  made  from 
the  monies  reimbursed  to  community 
pharmacists  and  this  year  will  amount  to 
over  £70m.  These  savings  increase  from 
year  to  year  as  the  total  drug  bill  rises. 

They  have  been  brought  about  by  an 
efficient  wholesaler  mechanism,  efficient 
stock  control  and  efficient  business 
methods,  especially  control  of  capital.  It  is 
important  that  this  efficiency  is  recognised 
and  that  some  of  the  savings  are 
redistributed  to  pharmacists  so  that  other 
methods  of  increasing  cost-effective  health 
care  can  be  implemented.  In  the 
"pharmacist's  charter",  there  are  several 
recommendations  which  would  contribute 
to  reducing  the  cost  of  health  care  but 
these  need  to  be  adequately  recompensed 
if  pharmacists  are  to  expand  their  role. 

Development  of  the  advisory  role  of  the 
community  pharmacist  could  result  in 
significant  saving  in  medical  consultation 
time  and  drug  costs.  A  third  of  the  total 
NHS  drug  bill,  which  is  about  £1,200 
milliort,  IS  for  medications  which  are 
available  without  a  prescription. 

Prescriptions  for  antacids,  laxatives, 
minor  analgesics,  expectorants  and  cough 
suppressants,  and  vitamin  preparations 
totalled  £85  million  in  1982.  Enormous 
savings  could  be  made  if  patients 
consulting  their  doctor  for  minor  ailments 
consulted  their  pharmacist  first. 

A  pharmacists'  national  formulary 
providing  a  limited  range  of  drugs  of 
limited  quantity  for  symptomatic  treatment 
of  common  ailments  under  the  NHS  would 
allow  the  pharmacist's  advice  to  be 
available  to  all  people  regardless  of  their 


financial  status.  It  has  not  received  support 
from  the  medical  profession  because  they 
believe  it  would  encroach  on  their 
traditional  prescribing  role.  The 
Government  is  concerned  that  the 
prescriber  of  the  medicine  would  also  be 
paid  for  the  supply,  but  the  same 
Government  allows  2,500  medical 
practitioners  to  be  both  prescriber  and 
dispenser.  One  obvious  means  of  ensuring 
public  accountability  is  to  require  a 
patient's  signature  as  proof  that  the 
medication  has  been  received. 

Governments  all  over  the  world  are 
rising  to  the  challenge  of  containing 
escalating  health  costs.  In  Holland  there  is 
a  "negative  products  list"  restricting 
certain  products  from  being  reimbursed 
through  the  health  service.  In  Germany 
doctors  are  being  restrained  from 
prescribing  for  certain  conditions  suitable 
for  self-medication.  I  contend  that  the  full 
utilisation  of  the  pharmacist's  expertise  is 
far  preferable  to  limited  prescribing  lists. 

Hopefully  the  pattern  of  transferring 
certain  "prescription  only"  medicines  with 
a  long  track  record  of  safety  to  non- 
prescription medicines  will  continue. 

The  savings  in  NHS  drug  costs 
resulting  from  judicious  self-medication 
could  be  applied  to  other  forms  of  patient 
care,  such  as  collection  and  delivery 
services,  particularly  to  the  elderly, 
mentally  ill  or  physically  disabled,  and  in 
areas  without  a  pharmacy.  Other  services 
which  would  improve  patient  care  and 
therefore  make  more  effective  use  of  NHS 
monies  include  financial  incentives  so  that 
pharmacists  are  properly  distributed 
throughout  the  community  and  payment 
for  a  24  hour  on-call  service. 

The  community  pharmacists' 
contribution  to  cost-effective  health  care  is 


also  under-utilised  in  giving  advice  to 
general  practitioners  on  the  choice  of 
drug.  Establishing  local  drug  and 
therapeutic  committees  between  Local 
Pharmaceutical  and  Local  Medical 
Committees  would  be  an  ideal  way  to  co- 
operate in  cost-effective  prescribing. 

Pharmacists  could  persuade 
prescribers  to  use  the  box  on  Form  FPIO  so 
that  the  amount  of  drugs  prescribed  is 
directly  related  to  the  dosage  and  the 
introduction  of  the  triple  prescription  form 
would  also  result  in  drug  cost  savings. 
Pharmacist  intervention  in  ensuring  that 
patients  know  how  to  take  their  drugs 
could  obviate  some  of  the  hospital 
admissions  due  to  drug-induced  illness. 
Finally,  there  are  potentially  large  savings 
to  be  made  in  the  encouragement  of 
generic  prescribing. 

Scope  in  hospitals 

A  paper  presented  by  Mr  Colin 
Hetherington,  district  pharmaceutical 
officer,  Bradford  Health  Authority, 
concentrated  on  cost -effectiveness  in 
hospitals. 

Ward  pharmacy  is  now  universally 
operated  throughout  the  country  in  all 
types  of  hospitals.  It  has  resulted  in 
improved  drug  therapy  for  patients,  not 
least  by  ensuring  that  other  health  care 
professions  involved  with  drugs  are  made 
aware  of  any  information  necessary  for 
optimum  treatment.  Some  pharmacists 
have  extended  their  practice  at  ward  level 
to  include  the  taking  of  drug  histories, 
counselling  on  patients'  discharge 
medication,  and  involvement  in  medical 
rounds.  Too  often  the  restraints  on  such 
pharmacist  involvement  are  not  resistance 
from  doctors  but  lack  of  time. 

Greater  clinical  involvement  has 
resulted  in  more  problems  being  identified 
for  pharmacists  to  investigate  and  offer 
solutions.  Pharmacists  in  many  centres 
have  become  members  of  nutrition  support 
teams  concerned  with  the  artificial  feeding 
of  patients  by  parenteral  and  enteral 
methods.  Application  of  good 
pharmaceutical  practice  to  has  resulted  in 
many  patients  being  maintained  on  total 
parenteral  nutrition  for  long  periods  with 
no  infection  problems. 

Guidelines  on  handling  cytotoxic 
preparations  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Guild  of  Hospital  Pharmacists  and  by  the 
Society's  Hospital  Group  and  are  being 
adopted  nationwide.  This  usually  results  in 
pharmacists  becoming  involved  in  the 
centralised  reconstitution  of  these  agents 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions. 
Studies  have  shown  that  this  is  not  only 
safer  but  more  economic  as  these 
expensive  agents  are  handled  more  wisely. 
The  special  facilities  for  this  work  have 
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been  provided  in  many  centres  out  of 
demonstrated  savings  from  a  centralised 
pharmacy  service.  In  the  Bradford  district 
this  has  been  extended  to  the  community 
nursing  service  for  out-patients  receiving 
treatment  in  their  own  homes. 

The  resources  of  hospital  pharmacy 
ought  to  be  exploited  much  more  by 
universities  in  providing  clinical  teaching 
to  undergraduates.  The  concept  of 
sandwich  courses  for  pharmacy  education 
seems  to  be  more  accepted  than  in  the  past 
and  hospitals  could  offer  formal  clinical 
education  for  students  if  this  were  agreed 
between  schools  and  pharmacy  managers. 

The  hospital  environment  has  been 
used  for  centuries  for  the  education  of 
doctors  and  nurses.  It  is  time  the  pharmacy 
profession  accepted  that  a  science-based 
training  in  university  is  essential  but  that 
the  modem  pharmacist  must  also  be 
trained  as  a  health  care  practitioner  and 
that  the  clinical  aspect  of  training  should 
be  provided  through  the  hospital  service. 
In  this  way  all  pharmacists,  no  matter 
where  they  eventually  enter  practice,  will 
have  a  sound  understanding  of  health  care 
and  the  place  of  medicines  in  treatment. 

The  budget  of  health  authorities  has 
been  pruned  over  recent  years  and 
management  teams  have  been  forced  to 
look  carefully  at  expenditure.  Spending  on 
drugs  constitutes  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
non-staffing  budget  and  is  therefore  a 
large  element  to  be  considered.  Hospital 
pharmacists  are  being  asked  to  collaborate 
with  their  medical  colleagues  to  ensure 
that  the  pattern  of  drug  use  within  their 
hospitals  can  stand  up  to  examination  and 
that  there  is  no  unnecessary  expenditure. 
In  many  hospitals  this  has  meant  that 
pharmacy  managers  had  to  introduce 
computerised  systems  of  stores  accounting 
and  drug  issue  analysis  to  provide  data  on 
which  drug  and  therapeutic  committees 
could  consider  drug  use  and  expenditure. 
This  role  for  the  pharmacist  is  not  new,  but 
it  is  becoming  an  accepted  part  of  the  role 
of  all  pharmacists  to  encourage  economic 
prescribing  by  responsible  drug  use. 

Developments  with  computers  have 
also  included  drug  dosage  modelling 
based  on  pharmacokinetic  principles  to 
interpret  the  plasma  levels  of  drugs.  Other 
uses  mclude  the  design  of  TPN  regimes  for 
mdividual  patients.  Computers  have 
enabled  information  pharmacists  to  access 
the  large  international  data  bases  for  more 
informed  advice  in  response  to  inquiries. 

As  hospital  departments  increased  the 
range  of  patient  services  and  took  on 
specialist  tasks  it  became  impossible  to 
provide  service  only  during  normal  office 
hours.  An  increasing  number  of  hospitals 
have  found  it  necessary  to  mtroduce 
formal  out  of  hours  arrangements  and  the 
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pharmacy  "residency"  has  emerged  as  the 
easiest  way  to  provide  these  services. 

Pharmacists  in  the  hospital  service  are 
fortunate  in  that  they  operate  in  an 
integrated  health  care  environment  where 
the  practitioners  from  various  disciplines 
can  readily  meet  to  apply  their  differing 
knowledge  and  expertise  to  the  treatment 
of  the  individual  patient.  Today  the 
pharmacist  is  recognised  as  a  full  member 
of  the  team  and  is  able  to  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  economic  care  of 
patients. 

Industry's  contribution 

There  is  more  to  cost-effective  health  care 
than  minimising  the  drugs  bill,  said  Dr 
Rodney  Border,  director,  international 
development  centre,  Abbott  Laboratories. 

Giving  his  personal  views  on  the 
industrial  pharmacist's  contribution,  he 
said  that  healthcare  must  be  cost-effective 
for  the  industry  as  well  as  the  patient  and 
the  NHS.  The  following  are  some  points 
made  in  his  paper: 

The  drug  bill  is  not  a  large  portion  of 
the  NHS  costs  but  only  about  one  tenth  of 
total  NHS  spending.  It  is,  however,  very 
visable,  and  politicians  and  the  media 
seem  to  think  that  much  mileage  can  be 
gained  by  criticising  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  without  acknowledging,  or 
perhaps  even  realising,  its  major 
contribution  to  the  economy. 

If  drug  treatment  keeps  people  at 
work,  and  reduces  utilisation  of  hospital 
beds,  then  these  cost  savings  must  be 
recognised.  The  industry  also  contributes 
to  the  State  by  providing  employment  for 
some  70,000  people,  and  m  1983 
contributed  over  £600  million  to  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Healthcare  must  also  be  cost  effective 
for  the  industry.  Income  must  be  sufficient 
to  cover  direct  costs  of  production  and 
sales,  but  more  importantly  it  must  cover 
the  indirect  costs  of  research  and 
development  and  clinical  studies.  It  must 
also  make  sufficient  profit  to  attract 
investment  and  remain  fully  viable.  It  now 
takes  7  to  10  years  to  bring  a  new 
compound  from  discovery  to  its  first 


market,  with  costs  in  the  region  of  £50 
million,  so  income  from  current  products 
must  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  new  products. 

The  industrial  pharmacist  contributes 
m  various  ways  to  cost-effective 
healthcare,  the  mam  ones  being  in 
research  and  development, 
manufacturing,  quality  assurance  and 
marketing.  Each  function  is  important  in 
bringing  medicines  to  the  dispensary  shelf 
and  to  the  patient. 

For  example,  development  of  a  new 
molecule  is  an  expensive  investment,  but  if 
it  leads  to  more  effective  therapy  and/or 
reduction  in  side  effects,  then  it  can 
contribute  to  a  cost  effective  healthcare. 

Attention  is  being  directed  towards 
more  sophisticated  drug  delivery  systems. 
Controlled  release  systems  allow  drugs  to 
be  delivered  to  the  body  at  a  steady  rate, 
reducing  side  effects  and  dosage 
frequency,  leading  to  improved  patient 
compliance  which  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  treatment.  Dosage  form 
design  relies  heavily  on  pharmaceutics, 
and  the  pharmacist,  with  his  unique 
undergraduate  training,  has  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  this  activity. 

Healthcare  could  also  be  made  more 
cost-effective  by  better  information 
transfer  from  the  industry  to  both 
pharmacist  and  patient.  And  a  move  to 
original  pack  dispensing  would  ensure 
that  the  product  has  maximum  protection 
until  used  by  the  patient.  In  the  industry, 
numerous  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid 
cross  contamination  whereas  in  the  busy 
dispensary  one  product  can  follow  another 
through  the  counting  machine  or  tray  with 
only  minimal  cleaning.  The  industry  is 
much  better  equipped  than  the  dispensary 
to  pack  products,  and  it  is  a  more  cost- 
effective  use  of  the  dispensing 
pharmacist's  time  to  be  counselling  the 
patient  on  how  to  take  the  medicine.  An 
added  benefit  would  be  to  provide  more 
detailed  dosing  instructions  to  the  patient. 

Expanding  on  his  paper  during  the 
Conference,  Dr  Horder  added  that  it  was 
essential  to  use  fully  the  pharmacist's 
training  in  existing  areas,  such  as  patient 
counselling,  before  expanding  into  areas 
that  might  lead  to  conflict  with  other 
professions. 

Dr  Horder  said  he  had  been  horrified 
to  hear  of  pharmacists  advising  patients  to 
crush  controlled-release  tablets;  this  was 
one  example  of  how  the  industry  could 
improve  information  to  patients  and 
pharmacists. 

During  the  discussion  Mr  Jim 
Matthews,  president  of  the  Pharmacy 
Guild  of  Austraha,  suggested  that  the 
static  nature  of  the  OTC  market  could  be  a 
result  of  the  growing  interest  m  alternative 
medicines.  A  cost-effectiveness  study  was 
needed. 
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Practice  research  session 


Roles  in  pet  care 
and  on  gas  platforms 

What  makes  students  choose  pharmacy?  What  do  outsiders 
think  of  the  pharmacist's  domicihary  role?  Do  patients  use  their 
inhalers  correctly?  These  were  questions  examined  by 
pharmacists  presenting  papers  to  the  practice  research  session, 
held  on  Wednesday  as  C&D  went  to  press.  The  speakers  were 
competing  for  the  C&D  Medal  and  Award  and  the  winner  was 
to  be  announced  later  in  the  week. 


Young  people  choosing  pharmacy  as  a 
career  are  more  influenced  by  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  employment  prospects 
than  they  are  by  financial  reward, 
according  to  a  survey  by  researchers  at  the 
school  of  studies  in  pharmacy,  Bradford 
University. 

Dr  T.G.  Booth,  Mr  K.J.  Harkiss  and  Dr 
P. A.  Linley  reported  the  findings  from  a 
questionnaire  completed  by  164 
applicants  to  Bradford  school  of  pharmacy 
this  year.  Only  a  tenth  said  salaries  had  a 
"very  strong"  influence  on  their  choice  of 
career  compared  with  54  per  cent  who 
mentioned  the  nature  of  the  work  and  41 
per  cent  the  employment  prospects. 

Most  candidates  selected  their  career 
in  the  period  between  O  and  A  level 
exams,  suggesting  that  recruitment  should 
be  directed  to  pre-O  level  students  so  that 
they  can  choose  the  correct  A  level 
subjects.  Many  (73  per  cent)  had 
consulted  a  practising  pharmacist,  mainly 
in  the  community  sector,  and  a  significant 
number  (32  per  cent)  had  either  worked  in 
or  spent  time  in  a  pharmacy.  School 
careers  services  also  gave  valuable  advice. 

Just  over  a  third  had  not  considered 
alternative  careers,  a  quarter  put  medicine 
as  an  alternative  and  13  per  cent  dentistry. 
Nearly  half  (45  per  cent)  already  had  a 
firm  commitment  to  a  specific  branch  of 
pharmacy  practice. 

The  main  influence  on  the  choice  of 
school  was  the  nature  of  the  course. 

Inhaler  technique 

Mr  Alan  J.  Rogers,  a  community 
pharmacist  in  Claygate,  Surrey, 
investigated  whether  patients  were  using 
their  aerosol  inhalers  correctly.  He  visited 
the  homes  of  patients  who  presented 
prescriptions  for  inhalers  over  a  three 
week  period  and  gave  them  marks  out  of 
ten  for  inhaler  technique. 

Of  the  33  patients  interviewed,  20  (60 
per  cent)  had  been  shown  how  to  use  their 
inlrialer.  The  rest  were  told  without 
demonstration  or  left  to  work  it  out  for 


themselves  from  the  instruction  leaflet. 
Only  five  had  had  their  technique  assessed 
since. 

Eleven  had  first  been  prescribed 
inhalers  at  hospital  clinics  and  all  but  one 
had  been  properly  instructed  by  doctors 
or  nurses.  Of  the  22  given  initial 
prescriptions  by  their  GPs,  only  10  had 
received  tuition  and  none  had  been 
advised  by  a  pharmacist. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  scores  for  technique 
differed  little  between  the  group  who  were 
shown  and  the  group  who  were  not,  the 
former  having  a  7.2  average  score  and  the 
latter  6.76  The  mean  score  of  the  five  who 
had  been  recently  assessed  was  7.8. 

The  author  concluded  that  pharmacists 
should  take  the  opportunity  to  improve 
patient  care  in  this  area. 

Educating  pet  owners 

Community  pharmacists  could  make  a 
useful  contribution  in  pet  health  education 
because  they  are  readily  accessible, 
potentially  well  informed  and  can  supply  a 
range  of  suitable  products. 

This  was  one  of  the  conclusions  of  a 
survey  by  Mrs  Marion  Gamer-Patel,  a 
community  pharmacist  from  Harrow,  and 
Mr  Michael  Jepson,  pharmacy  practice 
research  group.  University  of  Aston,  who 
interviewed  173  cat  and  dog  owners. 

When  asked  if  they  had  ever  thought 
their  pet  had  worms,  144  said  yes. 


Sixteen  owners  had  never  used  an 
anthelmintic,  about  a  quarter  used 
anthelmintics  every  six  months  and 
another  quarter  used  them  annuaUy.  Only 
13  per  cent  wormed  their  pet  more  often 
than  twice  a  year.  Half  had  obtained  their 
supplies  from  a  vet  and  just  over  half  the 
remainder  had  been  supplied  from 
pharmacies,  the  rest  from  pet  shops.  The 
authors  commented  that  the  use  of  drugs 
such  as  fenbendazole  and  piperazLne  at 
least  every  six  months  and  preferably 
monthly  is  most  important.  Record  cards 
on  which  to  keep  a  note  of  the  dates  of 
worming  could  be  a  useful  way  to 
encourage  routine  treatment. 

Most  (90  per  cent)  of  pet  owners 
treated  their  animals  at  once  if  they 
suspected  fleas.  Slightly  fewer  (91  per 
cent)  also  treated  the  animal's  bedding, 
but  only  85  per  cent  repeated  the 
treatment  within  14  days. 

Domiciliary  role 

Mr  Graham  Hurst,  Benjamin's  Pharmacy, 
Ross-on-Wye,  and  Mr  Michael  Jepson, 
pharmacy  practice  research  group. 
University  of  Aston,  carried  out  various 
surveys  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
pharmacist's  domiciliary  role. 

A  survey  of  18  community  pharmacists 
showed  that  15  were  willing  to  carry  out 
duties  at  local  cottage  hospitals,  10  were 
prepared  to  be  involved  with  patients  on 
"new"  therapies,  16  would  collect  and 
deliver  prescriptions  for  housebound 
patients,  14  were  willing  to  be  more 
involved  with  old  people's  homes,  17 
would  visit  housebound  patients  having 
difficulties  with  medication  and  aU  would 
visit  the  housebound  to  fit  a  truss  or 
hosiery. 

Twelve  pharmacists  recorded  the 
domiciliary  visits  they  had  made  over  one 
month.  Ninety  visits  were  made  from  ten  of 
the  pharmacies,  50  visits  being  connected 
with  medication.  Only  19  of  the  visits  were 
remunerated  (for  oxygen) . 

A  questionnaire  returned  by  10 
hospices  showed  that  relationships  with 
pharmacists  varied  from  excellent  to  poor. 
Seven  obtained  their  supplies  from 
community  pharmacies,  one  from  a 
hospital  pharmacy  and  two  used  both.  Six 
received  regular  visits  from  a  pharmacist. 

A  questionnaire  filled  in  by  21 
community  health  council  members 
revealed  that  many  had  no  knowledge  of  a 
pharmacist's  duties.  Little  importance  was 
attached  to  domiciliary  work,  even  to 
collection  and  delivery  services  for  the 
housebound  living  alone. 

All  13  FPC  administrators  taking  part 
in  the  survey  appeared  satisfied  with  the 
service  provided  by  community 
pharmacists.  Eight  supported  a  collection 
and  delivery  service,  11  thought  a 
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domiciliary  service  for  hosiery  and  trusses 
was  necessary  and  four  wished  the  oxygen 
service  to  be  compulsory. 

The  authors  say  that  this  preliminary 
investigation  suggests  that  practical  trials 
will  be  necessary  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
need  for  greater  involvement  of  the 
pharmacist.  However,  a  scheme  to  aid 
drug  administration  in  old  people's  homes 
had  been  used  successfully  in  two  homes, 
reinforcing  the  authors  view  that  there's 
scope  for  pharmacists  in  domiciliary  work. 

Offshore  pharmacy 

Pharmaceutical  services  on  offshore 
installations  may  be  less  than  ideal, 
suggested  Mr  Brian  Wells,  a  community 
pharmacist  from  Withemsea,  and  Dr  Ian 
Jones,  pharmacy  practice  research  unit. 
University  of  Bradford. 

For  some  years  Mr  Wells  has  organised 
the  supply,  storage  and  inspection  of 
drugs  on  gas  platforms  in  West  Sole.  On- 
site  investigations  revealed  that  the 
"medic"  in  charge  of  health  needs  (a  nurse 
or  holder  of  a  competency  certificate) 
sometimes  failed  to  understand  the  use  of 
medicines.  Stock  control  was 
unsatisfactory,  some  drugs  incorrectly 
stored  and  there  was  a  lack  of  continuity 
between  shifts  of  "medics".  There  was  a 
need  for  more  easily  accessible 
pharmaceutical  or  medical  advice  and  for 
the  monitoring  of  medicines  brought  on 
board. 

With  full  support  from  the  proprietors, 
various  schemes  were  introduced  to 
improve  the  supply,  stock  levels  and  use  of 
medicines.  A  card  index  system  for 
recording  drug  information  and  stock 
control  data  was  designed  for  each 
product.  A  regular  ordering  system 
ensures  stock  levels  do  not  fall  below  the 
legal  minimum. 

The  authors  concluded  that  community 
pharmacists  have  a  role  in  offshore  health 
care  and  studies  are  continuing. 

Analgesic  poisonings 

The  number  of  annual  fatal  self-poisonings 
involving  analgesics  increased  in  Scotland 
from  72  to  129  between  1976-79  and  fell  to 
98  in  1980,  according  to  a  paper  by  Mr 
Philip  Dwyer  and  Dr  Ian  Jones,  pharmacy 
practice  research  unit.  University  of 
Bradford.  The  total  was  490  deaths. 

The  fluctuations  were  related  to 
poisonings  with  "propoxyphene"  which 
included  dextropropoxyphene  either 
alone  or  as  a  compound  analgesic  with 
aspirin  or  paracetamol.  These  cases 
increased  from  32  to  90  and  in  1980  fell  to 
58.  A  total  of  308  deaths  involving 
"propoxyphene"  occurred  and  in  19 
instances  other  analgesics  were  also 
mvolved. 

Aspirin  self-poisonings  totalled  85  and 
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fell  from  23  to  11,  with  10  cases  also 
involving  other  drugs.  Deaths  due  to 
hepatorenal  necrosis  from  paracetamol 
totalled  35,  with  aspirin  involved  in  2 
cases,  and  rose  from  2  in  1976  to  15  in 
1980.  Paracetamol  was  involved  with  other 
CNS  drugs  in  a  further  24  deaths.  Other 
analgesics  accounted  for  38  deaths. 

The  number  of  prescriptions  for 
Distalgesic  increased  slightly  in  1980  and 
the  authors  believe  the  introduction  of  a 
blister  pack  the  previous  year  may  have 
influenced  the  reduction  in  deaths. 

Cost  savings 

Workers  in  the  pharmacy  and 
microbiology  departments  of  Leeds 

Referral  cards 
found  helpful 

A  notification  card  for  pharmacists 
to  give  to  patients  when  they  are 
referred  to  their  doctor  has  proved 
useful  in  a  trial  in  Staffordshire. 

The  card,  a  copy  of  which  is  retained 
by  the  pharmacist,  contains  details  of  the 
patient's  symptoms  and  any  OTC 
medicines  he  or  she  has  tried.  A  box  with 
the  initials  SADR  is  ticked  if  the 
pharmacist  thinks  the  symptoms  suggest 
an  adverse  drug  reaction  to  an  OTC  or 
prescription  medicine.  When  the  patient 
takes  the  card  to  the  surgery,  the  GP 
completes  the  reverse,  saying  what  action 
has  been  taken  and  whether  or  not  the 
symptoms  were  significant,  then  places  the 
card  in  the  patient's  notes. 

In  a  practice  research  poster  session 
on  Wednesday  the  designers  Miss  Alison 
Morley  and  Mr  Michael  Jepson,  University 
of  Aston,  demonstrated  the  details  collated 
from  the  30  cards  issued  from  three 
pharmacies  in  the  first  year.  Twenty  of  the 
patients  had  visited  their  GP  soon 
afterwards  and  16  had  been  give  a 
prescription  for  a  POM  which  the 
pharmacist  could  not  have  counter- 
prescribed.  Four  cards  had  been 
completed  for  suspected  drug  reactions 
and  revealed  two  reactions  not  reported  by 
the  GPs  on  the  yellow  card  system. 

The  cards  were  not  issued  every  time  a 
patient  was  advised  to  see  a  GP  but  only 
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General  Infirmary  described  how  they 
achieved  substantial  cost  savings  by 
developing  an  antibiotic  strategy  for  the 
hospital. 

A  paper  presented  by  Mr  Jonathan 
Cooke,  Mr  Robert  Calvert  and  Mr  R.W. 
Lacey  explained  how  recommendations 
for  antibiotic  use  were  circulated  to  all 
medical  staff  and  aU  items  not  in  the 
formulary  were  selectively  removed  from 
stock.  Requests  for  non-recommended 
drugs  were  quickly  followed  up  by 
pharmacists. 

There  was  good  compliance  with  the 
strategy  and  reduction  in  the  range  of 
antibiotics  enabled  the  remaining  ones  to 
be  used  more  efficiently. 


when  the  pharmacist  considered  the 
situation  unusual.  The  GPs  involved 
reported  that  the  extra  workload  was 
insignificant  and  was  offset  by  the  valuable 
information  on  the  cards,  particularly 
which  OTCs  the  patient  had  tried. 

The  researchers  are  hoping  to  extend 
the  scheme  because  it  provides  a  useful 
link  between  pharmacists  and  GPs  and  has 
great  potential  for  involving  community 
pharmacists  in  drug  reaction  reporting. 

MrN.  W.  Naismith,  pharmacy 
department,  Royal  Melbourne  Hospital, 
Victoria,  Australia,  demonstrated  how 
advertising  techniques  were  used  to 
persuade  doctors  to  prescribe  more 
rationally . 

Intravenous  amoxycillin  was  being 
used  instead  of  iv  penicillin  in  56  per  cent 
of  patients  with  "chest"  infections  and  oral 
amoxycillin  was  being  prescribed 
6-hourly  instead  of  8-hourly  in  36  per  cent 
of  patients.  An  advertising  company  was 
commissioned  to  design  a  campaign 
which  included  a  direct  mailing  to  all 
medical  staff,  posters,  display  stands  and 
guideline  booklets  for  antibiotics. 

It  resulted  in  iv  amoxycillin  being  used 
in  8  per  cent  of  patients  with  chest 
infections  and  oral  doses  reduced  to 
6-hourly  in  10  per  cent  of  patients.  A 
further  survey  six  months  later  showed  no 
increase  in  the  inappropriate  use  of  the 
drug  despite  new  staff  being  appointed. 
Q  7728  practice  research  poster  session 
was  held  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The 
presenter  of  the  best  poster  was  to  receive 
the  Rybor  Award  later  in  the  week. 
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Medicines  -  past, 
present  and  future 


"With  so  much  achieved  to 
demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt  the 
pharmacist's  eminence  as  the 
expert  in  the  development,  control 
and  administration  of  medicines.  I 
am  amazed  and  horrified  to  learn  of 
the  seemingly  widespread 
malpractice  of  preparing  oral 
suspensions  extemporaneously 
from  crushed  tablets.  What  a 
misuse  of  all  our  pharmaceutical 
skills!" 

This  attack  came  from  Professor  J.B. 
Stenlake,  University  of  Strathclyde,  in  a 
paper  presented  to  Wednesday's 
professional  session  on  "Medicines  —  past, 
present  and  future." 

"Do  the  doctors  whose  demands  feed 
such  practice  really  know  what  they  are 
asking,  or  what  their  patients  might  get? 
Have  those  who  practise  this  stone-age 
brand  of  pharmacy  stopped  to  consider 
the  effects  of  these  ill-controlled 
procedures  on  particle  size  or  the 
polymorphic  form  of  the  active  ingredient 
with  all  that  they  portend  for  batch  to  batch 
variation  of  bioavailability?  Even  more 
seriously,  have  they  stopped  to  consider 
the  terrible  example  they  are  showing  to 
dispensing  doctors?" 

Earlier,  Professor  Stenlake  described 
some  of  the  precise  analytical  methods  that 
were  now  available  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  medicines.  Many 
advantages  had  taken  place  in  product 
control,  but  he  questioned  whether 
enough  had  been  done  about  patient 
acceptability.  There  were  still  tablets  so 
friable  they  disintegrated  if  carried  around 
and  some  tablets  were  difficult  to  swallow. 
He  believed  the  marking  of  tablets  to 
identify  ingredients  and  dose  was  long 
overdue.  One  major  problem  still  to  be 
resolved  was  the  development  of 
pharmacopoeial  tests  to  monitor  drug 
release  from  sustained  dosage  products. 

The  need  for  product  sterility 
continued  to  be  a  challenging  field.  Ear 
drops  were  now  considered  to  need 
sterilising  as  a  matter  of  routine.  Products 
such  as  lipid  suspensions  for  total 
intravenous  nutrition  posed  technical 
problems  because  they  could  not  be 
sterilised  by  filtration  and  were  often  too 
unstable  to  withstand  heat  sterilisation. 

Professor  Stenlake  believed  the  use  of 
organo-mercury  preservatives  such  as 


thiomersal  should  be  discouraged 
particularly  in  products  for  long  term 
treatments  because  mercury  and  its 
compounds  were  dangerous  neurotoxins. 
But  a  blanket  restriction  would  not  be 
realistic  at  present  because  suitable 
alternative  preservatives  against  yeasts 
and  moulds  were  not  available  for  some 
products.  It  was  also  possible  to  stabilise 
thiomersal  to  inhibit  its  degradation  in 
aqueous  solution  to  the  toxic  ethyl 
mercury. 

Technological  advances  had  resulted 
in  a  vast  range  of  safe  and  clinically 
satisfactory  products  and,  while  hazards 
still  remained  in  development  and 
manufacture,  pharmacists  could  be  aware 
of  them  and  alert.  A  problem  which  would 
always  remain  was  the  risk  of  confusion 
between  product  names.  "One  long 
overdue  development  might,  however, 
reduce  that  risk  —  the  advent  of  the 
typewritten  prescription." 

New  dosage  forms 

In  his  paper,  Dr  David  Ganderton,  ICI 
pharmaceuticals  division,  gave  some  ideas 
on  how  drug  dosage  forms  might  be 
improved  m  future: 

The  advantages  which  sustained 
release  oral  dosage  forms  seek  to  gain  over 
their  traditional  counterparts  are 
reduction  of  dosage  frequency  and 
reduction  of  adverse  reactions.  The 
perfect  product  is  one  which  releases  its 
contents  at  an  appropriate  constant  rate 
and  becomes  exhausted  at  precisely  the 
dosage  interval.  At  the  steady  state  a 
constant,  therapeutically  effective  blood 
level  is  established. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  kinetics  of  drug 
metabolism  and  excretion  allow  us  to 
define  an  appropriate  release  rate  but 


drug  efficiency  is  affected  by  the  variable 
transit  times  of  the  patient's  gastro- 
intestinal tract  and  regional  variations  m 
absorption.  And  drug  release  rate 
invariably  falls  as  dosage  form  is  depleted. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
behaviour  of  sustained  release  products 
after  ingestion.  Accurate  studies  of 
intestinal  motility,  the  effects  of  food, 
gastric  emptying,  etc,  are  needed  to  give  a 
proper  basis  for  product  design.  If,  as 
seems  probable,  the  duration  of  action  of 
some  of  tomorrow's  products  will  be 
enhanced  by  increasing  the  time  they 
reside  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  we  will 
need  to  characterise  the  retention  brought 
about  by,  for  example,  increase  in  the 
density  of  a  product,  devising  a  system 
which  floats  in  the  gastric  contents  or 
which  adheres  to  the  intestinal  mucosa  in 
order  to  ensure  that  such  effects  are 
predictable  and  safe. 

The  falling  release  rate  of  the  tablet 
matrix  could  be  corrected  if  the 
permeability  could  be  increased.  Such  a 
claim  is  made  for  the  Synchron  system, 
devised  by  Forest  Laboratories,  which 
consists  of  a  matrix  of  modified 
hypromellose  and  which  swells 
progressively  during  the  period  of  release. 

Alternatively,  I  predict  great  future 
interest  in  mixed  release  systems.  For 
example,  if  a  dosage  form  comprises  a 
mixture  of  pellets  with  a  large  number 
which  start  to  release  slowly  on  ingestion 
and  a  smaller  number  which  release  at  a 
somewhat  faster  rate  after,  say,  four  hours, 
the  fall  in  blood  level  at  the  end  of  the 
dosage  interval  could  be  redressed.  Such 
developments  will  require  improved 
dosage  form  technology  and  we  may  well 
need  more  soluble  derivatives  of  existing 
drugs  and  new  adjuvants  which  will  more 
accurately  control  diffusion.  But  however 
successful  this  research  is,  the  natural 
limitations  imposed  by  the  gut  are 
significant  and  if  we  wish  to  use  a  dosage 
interval  which  exceeds  24  hours  or  avoid 
the  degradation  and  metabolism  common 
during  oral  administration  we  must  stop 
swallowing  the  medicine. 

Development  of  transdermal 
therapeutic  systems  such  as  Transiderm- 
Nitro,  confers  new  freedoms  on  the 
product  designer.  Dosing  can  be  started 
and  stopped  simply  and  precisely.  The 
duration  of  action  can  be  at  least  24  hours, 
a  period  which  cannot  be  achieved  by  oral 
administration,  and,  because  the  device  is 
externally  applied  a  high  reservoir 
concentration  presents  no  hazard.  An 
important  limitation  is  that  the  principle 
can  only  be  applied  easily  to  drugs  which 
are  very  potent  and  have  high  skin 
permeability.  The  development  of 
penetration  enhancers  is  being  actively 
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pursued  but  we  need  to  be  sure  that  the 
changes  they  induce  m  our  skm  are  both 
safe  and  reversible. 

An  alternative  strategy  is  to  place  a 
depot  of  material  beneath  the  skin.  As  with 
other  dosage  form  innovations,  we  are 
trading  one  set  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  for  another.  Thus, 
implantation  overcomes  the  vagaries  of  the 
gastro-mtestinal  tract  and  the  absorptive 
resistance  of  the  skin  but  suffers  from  the 
need  for  medical  or  para-medical  skills  for 
administration,  the  loss  of  reversibility  and 
the  demand  for  a  safe  and  biodegradable 
polymeric  adjuvant. 

The  use  of  depots  is  more  likely  with 
the  chronic  administration  of  large,  labile 
drugs  such  as  peptides.  SRI  International, 
California,  have  investigated  a  range  of 
water-soluble  polymers,  themselves 
hydrolytically  unstable,  which  are 
insolubilised  by  covalent  cross-links  to 
give  a  three  dimensional  network  which 
swells  in  water  to  form  a  hydrogel.  Slow 
diffusion  of  molecules  within  such  a 
structure,  which  is  progressively 
enhanced  by  the  degradation  of  the 
network  itself,  gives  appropriate  release  of 
an  active  principle. 

The  selective  treatment  of  internal 
organs  by  drug  targetting  is  a  principle 
which  could  revolutionise  the  use  of  some 
potent  drugs  such  as  cytotoxic  agents.  At 
present  we  have  some  theories  and  some 
rudimentary  technology.  The 
biodegradable  microparticle  is  postulated 
by  some  as  a  device  of  the  future.  It  could 
act  as  a  passive  system  for  intra-artenal 
administration  to  the  blood  supply  to  a 
particular  tissue  or  it  could  be  given 
various  properties  such  as  surface  charge, 
adhesion,  response  to  an  external 
magnetic  field  or  immuno-responsiveness 
which  could  cause  selective  concentration 
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after  general  administration. 

Monoclonal  antibodies  may  offer  the 
most  promising  means  of  such 
concentration.  They  are  already  being 
applied  to  diagnostic  techniques  and  there 
IS  presently  much  excitement  about 
whether  they  will  provide  the  key  to  drug 
targetting.  Devising  a  system  which  will 
carry  an  adequate  load  of  the  active  agent 
and,  at  the  same  time,  defeat  the 
immobilising  powers  of  the  reticulo- 
endothelial system  presents  some 
formidable  technical  problems  and  it  will 
be  many  years  before  they  engage  the 
attention  of  the  practising  pharmacist. 
Meanwhile,  he  will  be  busy  dispensing 
logical,  useful  and  better  characterised 
extensions  of  a  more  modest  technology 
with  which  he  is  already  quite  familiar. 


Hazards  of  past 
medicines 

A  paper  written  by  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Todd,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  former 
librarian  and  keeper  of  the  historical 
collection  who  died  on  August  24  {C&D, 
September  1,  p378),  was  read  by  the 
Society's  secretary  and  registrar,  Mr 
Desmond  Lewis 

Writing  on  "Medicines  of  the  past  and 
their  hazards, "  Mr  Todd  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  lack  of  effective  medicines 
available,  even  as  late  as  the  18th  century. 
"It  IS  scarcely  surprising  that,  in  the  puny 
pharmacological  armoury  of  the  time, 
opium  was  the  most  commonly  used  drug. 
It  must  have  lightened  the  pain  of  many  a 
fevered  patient's  path  to  dusty  death. 

"As  for  the  hazards  of  the  medicines 
themselves,  the  acute  toxicity  of  most  of 
the  few  dangerous  toxic  ingredients  then 
employed,  such  as  certain  widely  used 
preparations  of  antimony  and  mercury, 
seems  to  have  been  well  understood,  at 
least  by  the  physician  and  apothecary,  and 
as  medicines  were  rarely  prescribed  for 
prolonged  periods,  the  dangers  of  chronic 
toxicity  from  their  ingestion  must  have 
been  slight.  But  under  such  hazardous 
conditions  of  life  as  then  existed,  any 
hazards  inherent  in  the  medicines  seem 
almost  an  irrelevance." 

Mr  Todd  had  spent  many  hours 
examining  the  contents  of  a  prescription 
book  kept  by  a  London  apothecary  in  the 
late  17th  and  early  18th  century.  There 
were  over  1,000  recipes  of  which  850  were 
professional  prescriptions  of  physicians  or 
apothecaries,  the  rest  folk  remedies.  Most 
of  the  professional  remedies  were  for 
internal  use,  the  most  popular  presentation 
being  draughts,  followed  by  powders. 
Most  internal  medicines  were  dispensed  in 


single  doses  or  multiples  of  no  more  than 
two  to  four  doses  and  rarely  for  longer  than 
a  couple  of  days.  Opium  was  the  drug 
most  frequently  dispensed. 

The  most  commonly  used  vehicle  for 
liquid  medicines  was  spring  water.  Other 
common  vehicles  were  wme,  ale,  milk  and 
honey.  The  most  popular  bases  for 
ointments  and  plasters  were  animal  fats, 
mainly  hog's  lard,  and  beeswax. 

Expanding  on  his  paper  on 
Wednesday,  Professor  Stenlake,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Medicines  Commission 
commented  that  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  new  regulations  controlling 
Pis  would  have  enough  teeth  and  whether 
these  teeth  would  be  sharp  enough. 

Earlier  he  had  drawn  attention  to  the 
difficulties  in  ensuring  that  ingredients  of 
complex  mixtures  were  of  the  correct 
quality.  Unscrupulous  manufacturers 
could  perhaps  use  cheap  substandard 
materials  containing  harmful  impurities. 
This  had  frequently  been  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  hidden  dangers  of  parallel 
importation  if  products  were  not  subject  to 
the  same  rigorous  standards  as  applied  in 
the  UK. 

Referring  to  the  practice  of  making 
oral  suspensions  from  crushed  tablets,  Mr 
Mike  Burden,  Leicester,  said  there  were 
often  occasions  when  a  suitable  dosage 
form  was  not  commercially  available,  for 
example,  when  treating  the  young  or 
elderly.  Professor  Stenlake  replied  that  it 
was  a  problem  that  needed  tackling, 
possibly  by  joint  discussions  between 
pharmacists,  doctors  and  the  industry.  He 
could  not  understand  why  if  there  was  a 
real  need  for  these  products,  the 
manufacturers  could  not  produce  the 
required  ingredients  or  formulations. 

Commenting  on  the  risk  of  misreading 
similar  drug  names  Mrs  Enid  Lucas-Smith, 
London,  said  that  insisting  on  typewritten 
prescriptions  might  mean  that  the 
receptionist  did  the  typing  and  the  doctor 
signed  the  prescription  without  paying 
much  attention  to  it.  She  suggested  that  a 
personal  computer  might  be  an  answer. 


Pictured  at  the  "Welcome  to  Southampton" 
evening  on  Monday  are  Mr  Andrew 
Norman,  Nottingham;  Ms  Sue  Arens,  Lan- 
cing, Michigan,  USA  and  Mr  Stephen 
McEwan,  Nottingham. 
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^Very  bright  future'  for 
new  antibacterials 


New  antibacterial  agents  which 
should  enjoy  a  "very  bright  future" 
were  described  by  Professor  J.T. 
Smith,  chairman.  Conferences 
Science  Committee,  in  his  scientific 
address  on  Tuesday  morning. 

These  compounds,  known  as 
4-quinolines,  are  related  to  nalidixic  acid 
and  include  ciprofloxacin,  ofloxacin, 
norfloxacin,  oxolinic  acid,  rosoxacin, 
flumequine,  pipemidic  acid,  cinoxacin 


antivenines  which  are  prepared  from 
whole  venom  rather  than  its  toxic 
components. 

Other  toxins  cause  death  by 
respiratory  paralysis  and  have  been 
described  as  neurotoxins.  Some  bind  to 
the  acetylcholine  receptors  located 
postjunctionally  at  the  neuromuscular 
junction.  Other,  prejunctional  toxins 
interfere  with  the  release  of  acetylcholine 
from  motor  nerve  terminals.  Work  with 
neurotoxins  that  bind  to  acetylcholine 
receptors  and  can  be  used  as  markers  has 
led  to  an  improved  understanding  of 
myasthenia  gravis.  Dr  Harvey  and  his  co- 
workers are  hoping  that  research  on 
prejunctional  toxins  such  as  dendrotoxin 
might  lead  to  a  similar  improved 
understanding  of  presynaptic  transmitter 
release. 


and  piromidic  acid. 

All  except  the  latter  are  more  potent 
than  nalidixic  acid,  with  potencies  in  the 
above  order.  They  have  enhanced 
bactericidal  activities  and  are  unlikely  to 
lead  to  problems  of  resistance. 

Ciprofloxacin  and  ofloxacin  bind 
particularly  firmly  to  bacteria  and  appear 
to  have  an  additional  bactericidal 
mechanism  of  action  that  is  resistant  to 
rifampicin  antagonism.  They  are  currently 
undergoing  clinical  trial. 


Red  blood  cells 
as  drug  carriers 

Red  blood  cells  have  been  used 
successfully  as  carriers  of  drugs  to 
mouse  tumours. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  Dr  H. 
Alpar,  Mr  J.  Desai  and  Dr  D.  Lewis, 
University  of  Aston  department  of 
pharmacy,  who  presented  a  poster  during 
the  science  sessions.  They  have  developed 
a  technique  of  gently  loading  drugs  into 
erythrocytes  which,  when  re-injected  into 
the  circulation,  slowly  release  the  drugs 
and  are  eventually  degraded. 
Methotrexate  when  encapsulated  this  way 
had  a  prolonged  effect  and  gave  better 


results  against  mouse  lymphoma  tumours 
than  did  free  methotrexate. 

Red  blood  cells  can  also  be  used  to 
alter  the  blood  chemistry.  Certain  tumours 
are  dependent  on  asparagine  and  if  this  is 
removed  from  the  blood  by  the  enzyme 
asparaginase  they  fail  to  grow.  If 
asparaginase  is  injected  directly  into  the 
blood  it  is  rejected  but  it  can  be  protected 
by  placing  in  an  erythrocyte  carrier.  The 
asparagine  seeps  into  the  cell  and  is 
removed  by  the  enzyme.  Five  out  of  eight 
mice  with  a  lymphoma  were  cured  by  the 
encapsulated  enzyme  whereas  none  were 
cured  by  the  free  enzyme. 

In  the  United  States,  encapsulated 
desferrioxamine  has  been  used  clinically 
to  remove  excess  iron  from  the  blood.  One 
problem  with  the  system  is  that  the  cells 
tend  to  settle  out  and  lyse.  The  Aston 
researchers  are  devising  methods  of 
improving  the  shelf  life.  Using  suspensions 
in  gelatine  they  have  been  able  to  store  the 
cells  for  two  weeks  in  a  refrigerator  and 
are  hoping  to  increase  this  period. 

Researchers  at  Nottingham  have  been 
looking  at  ways  of  giving  drugs  to  pre-term 
infants  through  the  skin,  which  at  that  age 
is  particularly  permeable.  N.  Evans  and  N. 
Rutter,  City  Hospital,  and  J.  Hadgraft  and 
G.D.  Parr,  Nottingham  University 
department  of  pharmacy,  applied 
theophylline  in  three  different  bases  to  the 
skin  under  an  occlusive  dressing. 
Therapeutic  levels  were  detected  in  the 
blood  after  using  theophylline  sodium 
glycinate  in  5  per  cent 
hydroxymethylcellulose  gel. 

Although  the  amount  of  drug  absorbed 
decreased  as  the  babies  got  older  and 
their  skin  matured,  in  all  25  pre-term 
infants  studied  it  was  possible  to  increase 
or  rtlaintain  therapeutic  levels.  The 
researchers  concluded  that  percutaneous 
administration  of  theophylline  in  such 
cases  was  a  feasible  and  attractive 
alternative. 

According  to  other  work  at 
Nottingham  University  department  of 
pharmacy,  skin  bacteria  can  rapidly  break 
down  glyceryl  trinitrate  to  inactive 
metabolites.  The  researchers,  S.P. 
Denyer,  Dr  W.B.  Hugo  and  M.  O'Brien, 
recommended  that  the  potential  of  skin 
organisms  to  metabolise  drugs  should  be 
considered  when  formulating  topical 
preparations. 

Four  species  of  Staphyloccocci  —  5. 
aureus,  S.  epidermidis,  S.  hominis  and  5. 
xyJosus  —  isolated  from  healthy  skin  were 
incubated  with  a  solution  of  glyceryl 
trinitrate.  All  the  strains  caused  significant 
degradation  to  the  inactive  mono-  and 
dinitrate  derivatives  but  there  was  no 
detectable  loss  of  the  drug  when  the 
suspensions  were  maintained  at  4°C. 


Better  therapy 
for  snake  bite 

Research  on  snake  venoms  is 
leading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  consequences  of  snake  bite  and 
may  result  in  more  effective 
treatments,  said  Dr  Alan  L.  Harvey, 
senior  lecturer,  department  of 
physiology  and  pharmacology. 
University  of  Strathclyde. 

In  his  science  award  lecture  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  he  said  there  was  still 
no  treatment  to  reverse  the  cardiotoxic 
effects  of  cobra  venoms  but  recent  work 
had  shown  it  was  possible  to  produce 
specific  monoclonal  antibodies  against  the 
toxins  which  caused  death  by  cardiac 
arrest.  Preliminary  evidence  suggested 
that  such  antibodies  might  be  able  to 
neutralise  c&rdiotoxins  even  after  they  had 
bound  to  their  site  of  action.  In  future, 
monoclonal  antibodies  might  prove  to  be 
more  effective  than  the  presently  used 
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ON  ACHIEVING  A  CENTURY 
AND  A  QUARTER 


Message  from  the  Rt  Hon  Kenneth  Clarke  MP, 
Minister  for  Health 


[am  very  pleased  indeed  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Chemist  &  Druggist  on  its  125th 
anniversary.  I  have  had  a  long  personal  association 
/ith  the  pharmaceutical  profession  and  I  have  always 
appreciated  and  admired  the  unique  contribution 
made  by  the  community  pharmacist  to  health  care. 

The  combination  of  an  NHS  responsibility  for 
dispensing  prescriptions  with  a  direct,  independent 

personal  service  providing  advice  and  over-the- 
counter  remedies  for  minor  ailments  and  with  other 
commercial  trading  activities  is  a  difficult  blend  to 
iccomplish.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  profession  that 

the  public  regard  their  local  pharmacy  with 
continuing  respect  and  admiration.  I  know  that  the 

profession  is  greatly  assisted  in  providing  such 
services  by  the  availabihty  of  a  publication  like  the 
C&D,  which  provides  week  by  week  a  balance  of 
Lews,  views  and  comment  across  the  whole  spectrum 

of  activity  in  community  pharmacy, 
here  have  been  enormous  changes  in  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  since  the  C&D  first  appeared  in  1859  and 
we  are  living  today  in  a  period  of  rapid  change  and 
levelopment.  Your  readers  will  know  that  we  are  now 
engaged  in  discussions  with  the  profession's 
representatives  about  how  the  contract  between 
Government  and  the  profession  should  respond  to 
these  changes.  My  aim  is  a  flexible,  responsive  new 
contract  for  pharmacy  which  wiU  be  fair  to  aU.  I  look 

forward  to  reading  the  C&D's  independent  and 
onstructive  comments  on  this  and  many  other  topics, 
'his  is  a  contribution  to  debates  which  I  greatly  value 
»ven  on  the  occasions  when  we  do  not  see  eye-to-eye! 
[ay  I  offer  every  good  wish  on  this  special  anniversary 
and  for  many  more  years  to  come. 


Kenneth  Clarke 
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Pharmacy's  past  and 


Separation  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy 
from  the  practice  of  medicine  was  formally 
consolidated  by  the  formation  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
award  of  a  Royal  Charter  in  1841.  Every 
subsequent  event  of  consequence  to  the  pro- 
fession has  occurred  since  the  Chemist  & 
Druggist  was  established  in  1859. 

At  that  time  membership  of  the  Society 
implied  a  background  and  training  that  was 
universally  recognised,  being  attained  first 
by  an  apprenticeship  in  an  established 
business,  which  after  the  1868  Pharmacy  Act 
had  to  be  followed  by  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures and  passing  of  the  "Minor"  or  "Major" 
examinations.  It  was  then  usual  to  carry  out  a 
period  of  assistantship  to  gain  wider  ex- 
perience before  openmg  a  business  on  one's 
own  account. 

The  profession  of  pharmacy  is  now 
regulated  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  1954;  since 
1970  all  pharmacists  first  obtain  a  university 
or  CNAA  degree  and  then  are  required  to 
undertake  satisfactorily  one  year  of 
preregistration  experience  to  be  eligible  for 
registration  with  the  Society. 

Mrs  Garett  Anderson  was  the  woman  to 
attend  the  Society's  School  at  "The  Square" 
m  1862:  women  were  then  banned  from  at- 
tendance until  1872!  The  first  woman  phar- 
macist was  admitted  to  membership  in  1879, 
although  she  had  passed  her  examinations  in 
1875.  By  1941,  however,  women  represented 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  Register,  the  figure 
having  continually  increased  to  its  present 
level  of  36  per  cent  (12,611). 

When  C&D  was  established,  hours  of 
work  in  a  pharmacy  were  long,  lasting  from 
12  to  15  per  day  —  early  closing  day  not  be- 
ing obligatory  until  the  Shops  Act  of  1912. 
Company  pharmacy  started  under 
favourable  conditions  when  the  Society  lost 
its  case  against  the  London  and  Provincial 
Supply  Association  Ltd  m  1880.  It  heralded 
a  period  of  price  cutting,  which  became 
widespread  in  the  field  of  proprietary 
medicines.  This  did  not  stabilise  until  the 
Proprietary  Articles  Trade  Association 
(PATA),  founded  in  1896,  was  able  to  restore 
an  equilibrium  which  was  ultimately  rein- 
forced by  a  decision  of  the  Restrictive  Prac- 
tices Court  on  June  5,  1970. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  few  prescrip- 
tions were  received  as  most  medical  practi- 
tioners carried  out  their  own  dispensmg.  The 
pharmacist's  day  was  filled  by  selling 
poisons,  patent  and  pre-packed  medicines, 
and  articles  for  toilet  use.  Counter  prescrib- 


ing was  general,  most  of  it  being  "not  only 
legitimate  but  necessary  and  inevitable  and 
conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned" —  to  quote  from  "Diseases  and 
Remedies",  first  published  by  C&D  in  1898. 
This  publication  also  included  instruction  in 
dentistry  for  druggists,  and  stated  that  the  fit- 
ting and  supply  of  spectacles  was  carried 
out:  "cheap  ones  selling  at  a  shilling  a  pair 
could  be  bought  at  2s  9d  per  dozen". 

Photography  was  revolutionised  by  the 
invention  of  the  roll  film,  the  pharmacist's 
technical  abihty  making  him  the  recognised 
source  of  supply.  Vacuum  flasks  were 
established  through  the  same  route  and  ra- 
tionale. The  disinfectant  market  was  likewise 
created  by  pharmacists,  who  were  outraged 
when  the  company  owning  the  brand  leader 
chose  to  expand  its  market  by  encouraging 
sales  through  grocers. 

By  the  end  of  the  last  War,  pharmacists' 
skills  had  become  a  significant  morale 
booster  through  mnovative  apphcation  in  the 
cosmetics  field,  lipsticks  being  made  in  sup- 
pository or  bougie  moulds,  and  the  supply  of 
cold  creams,  face  powders  and  rouge  being 
limited  only  by  the  availability  of  the  ingre- 
dients. But  now  the  era  when  any  pharmacist 
worth  his  salt  had  his  own  updated  "handed- 
down  black  book"  of  formulas  is  gone.  Today 
formulation  has  been  "sophisticated"  out  of 
existence! 

It  is  paradoxical  to  consider  that  all  these 
products,  whose  invention  and  development 
m  the  UK  were  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  pharmaceutical  expertise,  should  be 
thrown  overboard  in  the  pursuit  of  so-called 
professionalism  —  which  entails  only  the 
provision  of  dispensing  services  and  total 
dependence  upon  the  government  as  the 
sole  paymaster. 

The  commencement  of  the  revolution  in 
modern  pharmaceutical  practice  can  be 
traced  to  1911  when  Mr  Lloyd  George 
piloted  an  Act  through  Parhament  to  ensure 
adequate  health  msurance  for  persons  in  the 
lower  income  groups.  Mr  William  Glyn- 
Jones  MP  (later  secretary  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society)  succeeded  in  ensuring 
that  the  pharmacist  should  become  the  prin- 
cipal dispenser  of  medicines  prescribed  for 
beneficiaries  under  the  Act.  Soon  an 
average  small-town  pharmacy  handling 
about  a  dozen  prescriptions  a  week  began 
dispensing  50  or  60  per  day. 

The  NHI  Act  of  1911  continued  m  force 
until  the  Beveridge  Report  of  1942  formed 
the  basis  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act 


of  1946.  The  implications  of  this  Act  for 
pharmacy  have  been  wide  and  far-reaching. 
The  overall  pattern  of  dispensing  has  chang- 
ed, the  pill-making  and  tincture-preparing 
having  virtually  disappeared,  and  the 
economic  impact  has  been  tremendous  — 
especially  when  one  considers  that  some 
three-quarters  of  all  registered  pharmacists 
are  engaged  in  community  practice. 

The  following  prescription  statistics  give 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  impact  involved: 

1937  65  million  prescriptions  dispensed 
by  13,000  pharmacies 

1949  202  million  prescriptions  dispensed 
by  14,848  pharmacies 

1983  379  million  prescriptions  dispensed 
by  10,957  pharmacies 

Against  such  a  sociological  and 
economic  background,  in  which  way  is  the 
profession  likely  to  evolve?  Clearly  the  pro- 
vision of  an  expensive  educahon  will  require 
justification;  equally  it  is  apparent  that  cen- 
tral government  is  not,  and  will  not  be 
prepared  to  recognise  financially  the  true 
professional  value  of  a  pharmacist.  The  pro- 
fession must  therefore  reconcile  itself  in  the 
short-term  to  little  change  occurring  either 
in  the  appearance  or  the  product  mix 
available  in  a  pharmacy  —  without  a  thriving 
ore  business  to  subsidise  NHS  services  they 
wiU  close  in  large  numbers  and  the  supply  of 
medicines  will  revert  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, with  Uttle  or  no  monitoring  to  safeguard 
the  public  interest. 

The  longer  term  depends  upon  our  suc- 
cess in  buildmg  upon  the  tremendous  efforts 
and  progress  that  have  been  made  to  exploit 
the  field  of  computer  technology  to  further 
benefit  patient  care.  More  than  half  our 
pharmacies  at  present  possess  some  form  of 
computer  or  terminal  access.  More  and 
more  computer  technology  and  packages 
must  be  devised  to  liberate  the  pharmacist 
from  mundane  professional  and  manage- 
ment activities. 

I  am  sure  C&D  will  reflect  these 
developments  as  it  moves  towards  its  150th 
anniversary  —  and  that  the  Price  List,  the 
community  pharmacist's  "life  support  com- 
pendium", will  go  from  strength  to  strength. 

It  is  only  by  the  use  of  more  and  more 
sophisticated  tools  that  the  pharmacist  will 
be  able  to  devote  his  own  personal  time  to  his 
true  role  in  the  health  care  team  —  that  of  a 
dispenser  of  knowledge  to  both  the  medical 
profession,  and  perhaps  more  importantly, 
the  patient  himself. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Dr  Hopkin 
Maddock.  president  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  for  this  personal  view  of  the 
profession's  development  over  the 
past  125  years 
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This  message  of  goodwill  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  Chemist  &  Druggist  on  its  125th 
birthday  was  going  to  begin  with  a  quote 
from  a  copy  of  the  magazine  of  January  1921 
(then  published  by  Morgan  Brothers)  on  the 
formation  of  the  RPU,  Retail  Pharmacist 
Union,  precursor  of  the  National  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  What  better  way  to 
congratulate  the  C&D  than  to  remind  its 
readers,  so  many  of  them  our  members,  of 
the  long  and  fruitful  relationship  between  the 
NPA  and  that  most  useful  publication?  It  was 
sure  to  be  a  laudatory  editorial  looking  for- 
ward to  a  mutually  respectful 
collaboration... 

Going  through  the  old  files  in  Mallinson 
House,  looking  for  that  message  from  the 
C&D  Editor  that  would  applaud  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  and  the  conference  of 


representatives  of  local  associations  on 
initiating  the  formation  of  a  new  body  to 
protect  the  interests  of  employer  phar- 
macists...imagine  my  surprise  when  I  came 
across  something  quite  different.  I  forgot  to 
look  any  further. 

In  the  September  3,  1921  issue,  less  than 
a  year  after  the  RPU  was  formed,  the  C&D 
announced  a  new  indemnity  scheme,  offer- 
ing it  to  all  "pharmaceutical  chemists  and 
chemists  and  druggists"  free  of  charge  (as 
long  as  they  paid  their  20  shillings  annual 
subscription  to  the  C&D).  Furthermore,  the 
offer  continued,  "it  is  particularly  designed 
to  benefit  chemists  who  are  not  at  present 
covered  by  insurance."  By  this  time  the 
Chemists'  Defence  Association  was  allied  to 
the  RPU  and  all  RPU  members  were 
automatically  covered  by  the  CDA  —  so  the 


As  the  new  director  of  the  Association  of  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Industry,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Chemist  &  Druggist  on  its 
125th  anniversary.  It  was  just  four  years  ago 
that  the  ABPI  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary 
so,  by  your  standards,  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  as  we  know  it  today  is  still  youthful. 

One  of  my  first  tasks  on  taking  up  my 
new  appointment  was  to  grant  an  interview 
to  Mr  John  Skelton  who  has  also,  co- 
incidentally,  just  taken  on  new  respon- 
sibilities as  Editor  of  C&D. 

In  a  wide-ranging  discussion  he  asked 
me  to  comment  on  the  public  image  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  and,  by  implica- 
tion, he  suggested  that  it  was  not  as  healthy 
as  it  might  be.  That  was  a  fair  comment.  I 
responded  by  saying  that  more  was  expected 
of  the  industry,  in  terms  of  its  practices  and 
ethics,  than  any  other  industry. 

Its  public  image,  however,  has  been 


shaped  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  way  the 
media  had  commented  on  its  activities.  The 
specialist  pharmaceutical  and  medical  jour- 
nals —  like  C&D  —  have  a  long  tradition  of 
providing  their  readers  —  prescribing  doc- 
tors and  dispensing  pharmacists  —  with 
balanced  and  objective  reports  and  com- 
ments. Unfortunately,  other  sectors  of  the 
media  have  not  always  covered  phar- 
maceutical issues  in  the  same  balanced  way, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  industry  and  to 
community  pharmacists  alike. 

Commenting  on  pubUcity  surrounding 
one  such  issue.  Sir  George  Young,  then  an 
Under-Secretary  of  State  at  the  Department 
of  Health,  referred  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  April  1980,  to  "a  movement  which  is 
at  heart  anti-science,  anti-progress,  anti- 
medicine  and  anti  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  country." 

But  the  industry,  in  particular,  has  not 


PAGE 


Congratulations  Chemist  &  Druggist,  for  125 
years  of  pharmaceutical  publishing.  You 
have  always  provided  a  unique  publication 
which  manages  to  combine  a  critical  and 
probing  assessment  of  the  pharmacy 
profession  with  sound  commercial  informa- 
tion for  your  readers.  In  doing  so  you  have 
been  instrumental  in  helping  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  potential  role  of  the 
community  pharmacist  as  the  expert  the 
public  can  easily  approach  for  advice  and 
guidance  on  health  care  in  general,  and 
medicines  in  particular. 

Among  the  many  roles  of  the  phar- 
macist, it  is  his  role  as  an  adviser  in  the  use  of 
non-prescription  medicines  that  unites  the 
interests  of  the  pharmacist  and  Proprietary 


Association  of  Great  Britain.  PAGB  con- 
tinually strives  to  ensure  that  both  the  pubhc 
and  the  pharmacist  have  access  to  medicines 
they  can  trust  —  medicines  that  are  labelled 
in  a  manner  that  enables  their  safe  and  pro- 
per use,  and  which  are  also  advertised 
responsibly. 

Since  1936  PAGB  has  imposed  on  its 
member  companies,  the  manufacturers  of 
non-prescription  medicines,  a  Code  of  Stan- 
dards of  Advertising  Practice.  The  Code  was 
the  culmination  of  the  self-regulatory  ap- 
proach adopted  by  fifty  manufacturers, 
when  the  Association  was  founded  in  1919. 
Adherence  to  the  Code  is  a  condition  of 
membership,  and  all  copy  for  adver- 
tisements and  promotional  material  must  be 
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C&D  offer  expressly  excluded  RPU 
members,  as  long  as  they  remained 
members.  The  message  was  very  clear. 

The  next  paper  on  the  file  was  in 
response  to  that  threat.  It  was  a  draft  circular 
from  the  RPU  to  its  members  urging  them  to 
show  their  support  for  their  own  trade 
organisation  by  withdrawing  subscriptions 
from  the  C&D.  However,  the  circular  was 
never  sent.  The  knives  were  sheathed. 

And  the  tone  of  the  file  slowly  changed. 
There  are  many  letters,  written  in  those  early 
days,  from  the  RPU  secretary  to  the  Editor 
requesting  information,  for  example,  about 
preparations  for  the  prevention  of  bedsores 
and  a  formula  for  a  blood  purifier  PF48.  By 
1925  one  of  the  letters  ended  "with  kind 
regards"  instead  of  just  the  cool  "Yours 
faithfully." 


Twenty-three  years  later,  1942,  the  Editor 
of  the  C&D  was  dehghted  that  the  NPU 
chairman  (RPU  became  NPU  in  1926)  would 
be  contributing  an  exclusive  article  for 
publication  "reviewing  the  inception  and 
development  of  the  NPU"  on  the  occasion  of 
the  NPU's  21st  birthday. 

And  now  on  the  occasion  of  the  C&D's 
125th  birthday,  I,  as  the  NPA  chairman,  have 
the  undoubted  pleasure  of  congratulating 
the  Editor  and  all  the  staff,  past  and  present, 
for  a  first-class  service  to  retail  pharmacy. 
Our  relationship  has  not  always  been  as 
smooth  as  it  is  now,  but  perhaps  because  of 
the  slow  maturing  of  mutual  respect,  the  ties 
between  the  Chemist  &  Druggist  and  the 
NPA  are  that  much  stronger!  May  we  con- 
tinue to  work  side  by  side  in  the  years, 
perhaps  centuries,  to  come  for  the  best  in- 


terests of  our  colleagues  in  pharmacy! 


NPA 

chairman 
Mr  Leslie 
Calvert 


always  done  justice  to  its  own  case.  As  a 
topical  example,  I  have  quoted  the  current 
welter  of  publicity  surrounding  organ 
transplanting.  No  mention  has  been  made, 
however,  of  the  array  of  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts needed  to  ensure  the  success  of  such 
operations.  This  is  just  another  example  of 
the  industry  not  making  its  achievements 
known  when  it  has  a  therapeutic  success 
story  to  tell.  Your  readers  will  appreciate, 
perhaps  more  than  anyone,  the  vast  im- 
provements in  health  care  that  have  been 
achieved  in  the  125  years  that  your  publica- 
tion has  been  in  existence.  The  virtual 
elimination  of  tuberculosis,  poliomylitis, 
smallpox  and  other  infectious  diseases,  and 
the  advance  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
illness,  asthma,  hypertension,  peptic  ulcers, 
heart  diseases.  The  list  is  endless.  Not  one  of 
these  advances  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  contribution  of  the  research- 


based  pharmaceutical  companies. 

The  manufacturers,  prescribers  and 
dispensers  of  medicines  all  have  a  common 
aim.  To  improve  the  quahty  of  hfe  of  those  af- 
flicted by  diseases  and  ill-health.  And  to  save 
life  itself,  when  it  is  endangered.  We  must  all 
work  together  to  ensure  the  standards  that 
have  been  set  in  the  past  are  not  only  main- 
tained, but  enhanced  in  the  future.  I  am  con- 
fident that  C&D  will  continue  to  play  its  part 
in  serving  the  community  well  in  this 
respect. 

In  conclusion  I  can  do  no  more  than  re- 
echo the  sentiments  in  an  inscription  on  a 
13th  century  pen  box  from  Anatolia  ex- 
hibited in  the  Kuwait  Museum,  which  states 
in  Arabic  around  the  sides  of  the  box: 

"To  its  owner  happiness  and  peace  and 
long  life  in  which  no  pigeon  coos  in  a  plain- 
tive manner.  Glory  and  continuation  and 
veneration  and  appreciation  and  high  rank 


and  eminence  and  loftiness  and  praise  and 
blessings!"  But  more  telling  to  any  journalist 
is  the  wammg  on  the  lid  of  the  pen  box:  "So 
do  not  write  with  your  hand  except  that 
which  will  delight  you  if  you  see  it  on  the  day 
of  judgment." 


ABPI 
director 
Dr  John 
Griffin 


approved  by  the  Association  prior  to 
publication. 

Non-prescription  medicines  advertising 
IS  not  only  subject  to  statutory  control,  but 
also  to  this  long-standing  voluntary  system  of 
self -regulation.  While  the  regulations  relate 
to  purely  medical  and  scientific  guidelines, 
the  complexities  and  infinite  possibilities  of 
mdividual  advertisements,  the  niceties  of 
judgment  on  the  use  of  lay  language  and  il- 
lustrations, all  remain  m  the  first  instance  the 
province  of  the  Association. 

Labelling  too  was  given  priority  as  far 
back  as  1919,  when  no  member  company 
could  claim  through  labelling  to  produce 
cures  for  diseases  or  conditions  which  were 
generally  recognised  as  incurable  by  the 


simple  administration  of  drugs.  Strict  con- 
trols are  applied  through  the  PAGE  Code. 
Industry  has  mcreasingly  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  ensuring  that  the  label  informa- 
tion, vital  to  the  safe  and  proper  use  of  a  pro- 
duct, is  easily  understood  by  the  majonty  of 
the  pubhc. 

To  this  end,  non-prescription  medicines 
manufacturers  painstakingly  translate  the 
scientific  and  medical  information  imposed 
by  the  government  into  lay  terminology  on 
their  labels,  and  in  their  advertising. 

The  use  of  non-prescription  medicines, 
the  role  of  the  pharmacist,  the  release  of  in- 
gredients from  prescription  control,  are  all 
in  the  public  eye.  There  are  not  matters  on 
which  there  can  be  a  single  viewpoint,  and 


the  Chemist  &  Druggist  should  continue  to 
provide  a  forum  for  this  debate  which  can 
only  be  productive  for  the  profession  of 
pharmacy  and  the  sector  of  the  phar- 
maceutical industry  represented  by  PAGB. 


PAGE 
executive 
director  Mr 
John  Wells 
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The  first 
one  hundred 

years 

We  turn  over  the  pages  in  the 
first  century  of  C&D's  history 
and  pick  out  some  plums. 

In  1859,  the  year  C&D  was  bom,  the 
crinohne  was  becoming  fashionable  and  in- 
come tax  almost  doubled  from  five  pence  to 
nine  pence  in  the  pound. 

Lord  Palmerston  started  his  second  term 
as  Prime  Minister,  a  position  he  was  to  hold 
until  his  death  in  1865.  David  Livingstone 
discovered  Lake  Nyasa  and  the  Frenchman 
Charles  Blondin  crossed  Niagara  Falls  on  a 
tight-rope. 

Summer  was  hot  and  many  people  died 
from  sunstroke  in  July.  Builders  came  out  on 
strike  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  nine-hour  in- 
stead of  a  ten-hour  day. 

In  the  world  of  pharmacy,  the  Pharm- 
aceutical Society  had  been  established  for 
18  years  and  was  mourning  the  loss  of  its  1 1th 
president,  Jacob  Bell.  The  Society  had  about 
2,000  members,  all  male  because  it  was  to  be 
another  20  years  before  women  were  admit 
ted.  One  in  five  members  lived  in  London 
and  nearly  all  were  proprietors.  The  number 


of  chemists  and  druggists  is  uncertain, 
although  over  20,000  copies  of  the  first  C&D 
were  issued. 

In  1852  a  Welshman,  William  Vaughan 
Morgan,  whose  grandfather  William 
Vaughan  had  been  an  "apothecary  and 
druggist",  took  over  the  old-estabhshed 
business  of  Edward  Halse  &  Son,  wholesale 
chemists  sundriesmen  and  hardware  factors 
in  London.  In  the  next  few  years  business  ex- 
panded and  he  was  joined  by  five  of  his 
brothers  to  form  Morgan  Brothers. 

One  of  the  brothers  hit  on  the  idea  of  in- 
corporating in  their  hardware  price  lists 
items  of  trade  news  that  would  induce 
customers  to  look  at  the  lists  more  closely 
and  with  more  interest.  This  led  to  the  int- 
roduction, on  May  31,  1859,  of  the  monthly 
newspaper  The  Ironmonger  as  probably  the 
first  "trade"  paper  ever  to  be  published. 

The  experiment  was  such  a  success  that 
Septimus  Vaughan  Morgan  had  the  idea  of  a 
similar  venture  for  chemists  and  druggists. 
And  so  the  first  issue  of  C&D  was  published 
on  September  15,  1859.  It  had  64  pages  of 
which  16  carried  editorial  matter,  the  rest 
advertisements.  The  subscription  was  2s  6d  a 
year  and  it  was  issued  monthly  only  to  annual 
subscribers  who  had  to  be  members  of  the 
trade. 

25,000  copies  of  the  first  issue  were 
printed  and  23,000  distributed  immediately 
to  the  firm's  customers  and  other  chemists. 
Among  the  contents  were  short  news  items 
under  the  heading  "trade  intelligence",  an 
article  on  "galvo-electric  brushes"  with 
wood-cut  illustrations,  a  correspondence 
feature  containing  letters  prompted  by  a  cir- 
cular previously  sent  out  announcing  the 
paper's  publication,  particulars  of  recent 
patents,  and  a  "trade  report"  summarising 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  miports  and  ex- 
ports and  a  selection  of  "prices  current". 


A  front  cover  advertisement  by  A&H 
showing  C&D's  Essex  Street  offices  in 
1931 

There  was  even  a  special  article  entitled 
"French  manners"  which  compared  (un- 
favourably!) the  standards  of  morality  across 
the  Channel  with  those  in  the  UK. 

From  the  start,  C<SD  was  well  received  by 
the  trade  and  there  was  a  steady  increase  in 
circulation.  By  1861  the  number  of  editorial 
pages  had  increased  to  36. 

With  the  December  1860  issue, 
subscribers  were  given  the  C&D  Almanack 
for  1861  containing  useful  reference  tables 
and  by  1871  this  publication  had  developed 
into  the  C&D  Diary. 

As  the  years  passed,  so  much  was  hap- 
pening in  the  trade  that  the  publishers  felt 
the  news  should  be  brought  to  the  readers 
more  quickly  than  was  possible  with  a  mon- 
thly pubhcation.  They  took  the  bold  decision 
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Readers  will  miss  the  cartoons  of  the 
late  "Hutf,  here  captviring  C&D's 
centenary  staff 


to  publish  weekly  from  March  6,  1886  — 
bold  because  of  the  technical  difficulties  and 
great  financial  risks  involved.  The  decision 
paid  off  and  C&D  increased  in  its  usefulness 
and  influence  as  reflected  by  its  growing  cir- 
culation and  a  frequent  need  for  additional 
pages. 

Eventually  Morgan  Brothers  became  so 
successful  with  their  trade  journals  that  they 
ceased  trading  as  druggists'  sundriesmen 
and  hardware  factors.  In  1919  they  became 
a  limited  company  under  the  name  of 
Morgan  Brothers  (Publishers)  Ltd. 

Publication  during  the  war  years  in- 
evitably brought  its  problems.  One  was  the 
absence  of  staff  on  war  service,  another  the 
rationing  of  paper.  In  the  1914-18  war  tfiiner 
paper  was  used  and  the  number  of  pages 
and  width  of  margins  reduced.  In  the 
1939-45  war  the  page  area  was  halved  and 
C&D  reverted  almost  to  the  size  it  was  at  the 
start  of  its  career. 

During  the  Second  World  War  most  of 
the  staff  were  transferred  to  Bath  where  it  was 
thought  there  would  be  less  risk  of  enemy  ac- 
tion than  in  London.  Offices  were  improvis- 
ed in  a  couple  of  old  cottages  close  to  the 
printing  works. 


This  at  first  seemed  a  wise  move  because 
the  printing  works  m  London  were  virtually 
destroyed  in  one  of  the  earlier  air-raids. 
However,  whUe  the  London  offices  survived 
the  war  with  only  minor  damage  resulting 
from  "near  misses",  the  staff  of  Bath  arrived  at 
work  one  morning  in  1942  to  find  an  enor- 
mous bomb  crater  where  their  offices  had 
been  the  previous  day!  Emergency  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  printing  C&D  at 
Frome  and  it  was  not  long  before  new  ac- 
commodation was  found  in  Bath  and  the 
printing  works  restored. 

Another  anxiety  of  newspaper  produc- 
tion in  war-time  was  the  need  for  constant 
vigilance  to  avoid  publishing  anything  that 
might  give  useful  information  to  the  enemy, 
such  as  disclosing  which  factories  were  in- 
volved in  important  war  work.  Censorship 
was  voluntary  and  the  choice  of  material  left 
to  the  discretion  of  editors.  In  cases  of  doubt 
items  could  be  submitted  for  official  ap- 
proval and  a  ruling  obtained  without  delay. 

Apart  from  the  temporary  moves  during 
the  war,  C&D  was  published  in  London  un- 
til the  present  pubhshers,  Benn  Pubhcations 
Ltd,  moved  to  new  buildings  in  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  in  lune  1981. 
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Congratulations  lad 

We  like  to  give  a  pat  on  the  head  to  youngsters  when  it's  deserved  and, 
considering  you're  only  125  years  old  C&D,  you've  done  very  well  Keep 
at  it,  work  hard  and  who  knows  what  you  might  achieve? 

We  remember  your  birth  quite  clearly.  We  were  47  at  the  time. 
You've  become  the  best  known  name  in  pharmacy  publications  and  we're 
now  the  biggest  herbal  medicine  producer  in  Europe.  Can't  be  bad! 

Tell  you  what ...  as  we're  both  celebrating  something  or  other  and  it's 
a  big  day  for  you  .  . .  we'll  continue  to  put  a  few  ads  your  way  if 
you'll  do  what  you  can  to  persuade  a  few  of  your  readers  to 
stock  Potter's  herbal  remedies.  That  way  we'll  both  get 
a  bit  of  cake. 

From  Potter's  Herbal  Supplies,  Leyland  Mill  Lane,  Wigan. 
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the  unquestioned  target  for  the  editorial.  And  retail  intelligence 
on  products  and  their  marketing  comes  to  the  fore. 


The  first  few  years  after  C&D's  centenary 
were,  with  one  important  exception,  largely 
"more  of  the  same".  That  exception  was  the 
introduction  of  the  C&D  Price  Service  in 
1960  (of  which  more  later). 

But  the  marketplace  was  changing; 
pharmacy  was  changing,  and  publishing 
was  changing  —  and  C&D  had  to  change 
too  if  it  was  to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  subscribers. 

For  a  decade  there  was  little  change  for 
the  reader  to  see.  Morgan  Brothers,  stiU  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  family  members,  felt 
the  pinch  as  trade  advertising  generally 
slumped.  The  days  of  "prestige"  advertising 
on  a  frequent  and  regular  basis  were  over:  as 
companies  became  "marketing"  orientated, 
every  single  advertisement  was  expected  to 
"work"  —  to  elicit  a  response,  to  tie  in  with  a 
consumer  campaign,  to  back  up  a  sell-in. 
For  magazines  serving  the  retail  trades  there 
was  the  added  problem  that  some  marketing 
new-boys  thought  that  "if  you  put  it  on  TV  the 
retailer  will  have  to  stock  it  or  lose  sales"  (that 
IS,  no  need  for  trade  advertising,  etc).  Only 
slowly  did  it  dawn  that  if  the  customer  doesn't 
see  it  m  the  shops,  the  vast  TV  expenditure 
counts  for  nothing. 

Publishers  responded  to  these  changes 
through  the  marketing  of  their  own  "pro- 
ducts" —  the  magazines  and  the  services 
they  offered  —  and  like  other  mdustnes,  they 
recognised  the  advantages  of  scale  and  the 
development  of  expertise  through 
specialisation.  For  Morgans,  that  meant  first 
an  amalgamation  with  Grampian  Press  to 
form  Morgan-Grampian,  then  m  1969  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  company 
management  after  the  acquisition  of  a  small 
but  highly  successful  publisher.  Product 
Journals.  The  latter  had  revolutionised  the 
markets  they  served  through  bringing 
modern  design  to  the  pages  of  trade  and 
technical  publicahons.  And  they  were  about 
to  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  presentation 
of  C&D. 

But  what  of  the  subscribers?  In  1954 
there  had  been  some  15,300  pharmacies  in 
Great  Britain;  by  1969  there  were  only 
12,850.  In  1959  the  NHS  share  of  turnover 
(Nielsen)  was  a  meagre  31  per  cent;  by  1969 
it  had  already  reached  42  per  cent  but,  as  we 
know  now,  had  hardly  begun  its  climb. 
Single-handed  proprietors  were  the  norm, 
many  of  today's  major  multiples  still  without 


a  start  m  life.  Even  into  the  sixties,  threats  tc 
the  pharmacist's  status  quo  —  such  as  super- 
markets, self -selection  and  loss  of  resale 
price  maintenance  —  were  merely  spectrer 
on  the  horizon. 

In  the  1950s  there  were  few  multi- 
national manufacturers  —  indeed,  many 
well  known  brand  names  were  still  produced 
in  a  "back  room"  environment  and  marketed 
from  the  boot  of  a  car.  For  C&D  this  meant 
plenty  of  potential  advertisers. 

Similarly,  wholesalers  were  mainly  in- 
dependent and  local.  Unichem  was  but  a 
shadow  of  its  present-day  self;  Vestric  was  as 
yet  unthought  of  (the  nucleus  came  in  1965 
when  Glaxo  and  BDH  merged  their 
wholesaling  interests),  and  Macarthys  were 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  growth. 

The  multiples  march 

By  1969  the  amalgamations  were  well  under 
way;  the  takeover  of  prime  sites  by  the 
multiples,  and  chemists'  merchandise  by  the 
cut-price  grocers,  already  a  reality.  Health 
centres  and  group  practices  on  the  one 
hand,  and  new  high-rented  shopping  areas 
on  the  other,  were  creating  havoc  with  phar- 
macy distribution.  And  as  pharmacies  clos- 
ed, so  many  became  drug  stores  —  then 
simply  "pharmacies  without  the  pharmacist" 
but  paving  the  way  for  the  growing  giants 
who  today  appear  more  of  a  danger  to  the 
chain  chemists  than  the  independent. 

That  was  C&D's  market  picture  in 
1968-69.  And  into  it  stepped  Britain's  largest 
periodical  publisher,  IPC,  with  a  weekly 
newspaper-format  competitor.  Retail 
Chemist! 

The  htle  was  not  new  of  course.  RC  had  a 
long  and  reputable  history  as  a  monthly  and 
its  hard-bound  annual  price  list  was  on  many 
a  dispensary  bench.  But  IPC  were  well 
aware  that  the  market  could  not  sustain  two 
"commercial"  weeklies:  there  were  only 
three  pharmaceutical  weeklies  in  the  world 
—  and  the  UK  had  them  all!  Indeed  (as  was 
confirmed  some  years  later)  they  expected 
that  C&D  would  be  unable  to  maintain  its 
subscription  base  in  the  face  of  a  controUed- 
circulation  competitor  (that  is,  one  sent  free 
to  all  the  target  audience,  whether  requested 
or  not,  and  relying  totally  on  its  advertising 
revenue).  The  unexpected  (to  IPC)  was  the 
wealth  of  trust  and  loyalty  shown  to  C&D  by 
both  subscribers  and  advertisers. 
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So  the  market  was  split  between  the 
two.  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  that 
had  one  distinct  advantage  in  that  there  were 
now  two  advertisement  sales  teams  telling 
suppliers  that  they  should  support  the  phar- 
macist  —  and  of  course  tell  him  what  they 
were  doing  through  the  trade  Press.  The 
disadvantage,  later  to  prove  decisive,  was 
that  with  the  revenue  divided,  neither 
publication  could  finance  the  escalating 
costs  of  the  price  services.  Only  one  could 
survive,  and  that  was  to  be  C&D. 

But  the  Retail  Chemist  takeover  was 
some  years  away,  and  in  1969  the  circulation 
and  advertising  battle  was  just  about  to 
begin.  C&D  was  already  undergoing 
change,  the  result  of  the  new  publishing 
management's  ideas;  behind  the  scenes  the 
group  design  team  was  creating  an  "image" 
that  would  launch  the  paper  into  the  1970s; 
specialist  design  and  journalistic  staff  were 
brought  in  to  complement  C&D's  all- 
pharmacist  editorial  team,  and  a  distinguish- 
ed editorial  era  was  about  to  end  with  the 
retirement  of  Owen  Waller. 

It  was  in  fact  Owen  Waller  who  im- 
plemented the  transition  to  C&D's  new  A4 
format  in  July  1969,  preparing  readers  for 
what  was  to  come  through  a  senes  of  design 
and  typeface  changes.  But  once  the  design 
was  in  place,  he  gradually  eased  out  of  the 
"chair"  to  allow  his  successor,  Arthur 
Wright,  to  "reposition"  the  paper  (to  use 
marketing  parlance)  with  the  retail  phar- 
macist the  unquestioned  primary  target  for 
the  editorial. 

For  many  years,  C&D's  leader  heading 
had  proudly  proclaimed  that  it  was  for 
"retailer,  wholesaler  and  manufacturer",  but 
as  advertising  became  more  scarce  and 
paper  and  print  costs  rose  sharply,  it  had 
become  more  and  more  difficult  to  serve  the 
interests  of  all  those  sectors  to  the  full.  Also, 
the  new  breed  of  advertising  men  in  the  in- 
dustry —  and  increasmgly  m  the  advertismg 
agencies  —  wanted  to  direct  their  message 
to  a  very  specific  audience.  So  with  the  new 
image  came  a  new  philosophy:  C&D  was 
now  (as  indeed  it  always  had  been)  "the 
newsweekly  for  pharmacy". 

As  Owen  Waller  retired  at  the  end  of 
1969,  so  the  content  of  C&D  moved  further 
and  further  towards  recognition  that 
subscribers  were  fighting  for  survival  as 
High  Street  retailers.  The  paper  had  —  and 
has  —  a  firm  belief  that  the  pharmacist's  ad- 
vice is  of  greatest  value  to  patients  and 
customers  who  come  know  and  trust  him  or 
her:  it  is  a  role  that  can  only  be  played  suc- 
cessfully when  the  pharmacist  is  a  familiar 
figure,  not  someone  seen  only  during  or 
after  a  visit  to  the  doctor's  surgery.  So  if  it  was 
essential  the  pharmacist  should  remain 
viable  as  a  retailer,  it  was  also  essential  that 
C&D  should  provide  the  information  and 
services  he  needed  to  compete. 
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From  now  on,  the  Press  campaign  for  a 
brand  would  no  longer  be  two  srx-pomt  Unas 
on  the  very  last  editorial  page,  nor  a 
£500,000  television  campaign  a  single  figure 
in  a  weekly  table  of  "spots".  Such  matters 
were  to  be  recognised  as  fundamental  retail- 
ing intelligence  for  the  independent  phar- 
macist —  after  all,  Boots  had  been  telling 
their  counter  staff  these  things,  and  more,  for 
years!. 

Technical  and  professional  topics  were 
not  relegated  to  second  billing,  however,  but 
the  manner  of  presentation  changed.  Gone 
were  the  three  and  four-page  reports  of 
scientific  and  "political"  meetings,  and  in 
their  place  came  the  essential  news  elements 
of  those  meeting,  backed  by  commissioned 
articles  more  easily  digested  by  the  busy 
pharmacist.  Business  advice  was  another 
area  receiving  closer  attention. 

All  was  set  fair  to  provide  what  the 
market  needed  —  or  so  the  staff  thought. 
Number  28  Essex  Street,  opposite  the  Law 
Courts,  had  been  "home"  to  C&D  since  the 
war  (well,  not  exactly  28,  because  the  offices 
were  moved  along  the  Street,  building  by 
building  and  floor  by  floor  as  the  company 
expanded).  Then  suddenly  C&Dv/as  a  self- 
contained  unit  operating  from  12  Dyott 
Street,  off  New  Oxford  Street.  Soon  that  too 
became  "home",  but  the  staff  were  in  for  a 
much  bigger  shock. 

Immediately  after  the  1970  British  Phar- 
maceutical Conference,  all  discovered  on 
their  desks,  a  formal  summons  to  a  meeting 
at  the  Connaught  Rooms.  There  they  found 
the  equally  bemused  staffs  of  sister  papers 
The  Ironmonger  and  Builders  Merchants 
Journal.  At  the  top  table,  some  unfamiliar 
faces.  C&D  had  been  sold! 

And  so  to  Benns.  If  there  were  any  con- 
cerns over  the  fact  that  Morgans  had  parted 
company  with  their  two  founding  titles  they 
were  soon  dispelled.  Morgans  were  getting 
out  of  subscription  journals  and  also  out  of 
"High  Street"  publishing  where  they  had 
limited  expertise  and  saw  little  future,  while 
Benns  were  High  Street  specialists  and  in- 
tent on  growth.  C&D  fitted  very  well  into 
their  plans,  and  the  ailing  Ironmonger  was 
readily  absorbed  into  its  successful  Benn 
rival.  Hardware  Trade  Journal. 

But  for  C&D  it  meant  another  move,  this 
time  to  Bouverie  House  which  rambled  from 
Fleet  Street  almost  to  Dr  lohnson's  house  in 
Gough  Square.  There  was  also  a  new  set  of 
traditions  to  be  absorbed,  symbolised 
perhaps  by  the  bell  from  the  Woolwich 
Ferry,  John  Benn,  (struck  to  signify  the  start 
of  each  company  AGM)  sited  prommently  m 
the  beautiful  panelled  third-floor  reception 
area  —  where  also,  staff  "signed  in"  each 
morning,  the  late  arrivers  having  their 
misdemeanour  brought  home  to  them 
through  the  use  of  a  special  colour  pen! 

But  such  matters  were  mdeed  only  tradi- 


Subscribers  often  ask  about  printing  when 
they  meet  C&D  staff  at  meetings,  and  ex- 
press surprise  at  the  timetable  —  Wednes- 
day's most  important  news  delivered  through 
their  letterboxes  first  post  Friday  if  the  postal 
service  is  up  to  the  mark.  But  just  how  fast  the 
process  can  be  when  all  the  stops  are  pulled 
out  was  demonstrated  in  June  1970  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Restrictive  Practices  Court 
decision  to  allow  resale  price  maintenance 
on  medicines. 

No  one  would  have  confidently 
predicted  a  favourable  outcome  to  the  case, 
and  it  was  only  as  C&D  staff  walked  back  to 
Dyott  Street  from  the  Law  Courts  that  the  full 
impact  sank  in.  The  judgment  had  been 
delivered  on  a  Friday  morning,  and  it  was 
realised  that  it  would  be  a  full  week  before 
pharmacists  could  learn  more  of  the  deci- 
sion than  the  outline  likely  in  most  of  the  na- 
tional Press.  Could  C&D  meet  the 
challenge? 

We  had  at  least  to  try,  but  it  required  the 
co-operation  of  many  internal  and  external 
suppliers  and  departments  —  a  failure  by 
any  one  of  them  jeopardising  the  whole  pro- 
ject. The  Press  Association  (who  had  access 
to  the  written  judgment)  were  asked  to  speed 
up  their  already-ordered  report;  the 
subscription  department  printed  envelopes 
with  subscribers'  addresses  and  arranged 
delivery  to  the  printers  at  Southend;  the 
printers  rescheduled  their  night's  work  and 
got  the  paper  ready. 


tions.  Unlike  Morgans,  Benn  Brothers  were 
still  run,  day-to-day,  by  "Benns"  —  and  the 
active  family  members  were  go-ahead, 
energetic  and  respected  publishers.  Only  m 
April  of  this  year  did  James  Benn  move  from 
the  top  executive  position  at  Benn  Publica- 
tions to  seek  pastures  new,  making  way  for 
non-family  people  with  broad  experience, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Group. 

Bonn's  willingness  to  invest  in  C&D  was 
nowhere  better  demonstrated  than  in  the 
Price  Service.  This  had  begun  just  after  the 
centenary  with  the  launch  of  the  first 
Quarterly  Price  List  in  1960.  It  was  a  sizeable 
volume,  measuring  no  less  than  10^/4x9in 
and  clearly  suited  to  the  days  of  counters  and 
large  wrapping  flaps.  It  was  updated  week- 
ly, as  now,  through  a  supplement  to  the 
magazine. 

But  in  those  days  the  price  changes  were 
few  and  far  between.  One  man  —  a  former 
stocktaker,  Doug  Davis  —  handled  them  all 
and  found  time  to  assist  the  information 
department  as  well.  (In  the  sixties  pharmacy 
staff  could  stdl  know  the  price  of  almost  every 
item  m  the  shop,  such  was  the  level  of  price 
stability.)  Only  changes  in  purchase  tax  rate 
caused  problems,  and  then  for  some  weeks  it 
was  all  hands  to  the  pump  and  much  mid- 
night oil  in  the  C&D  offices. 


Meanwhile  the  advertising  staff  had 
found  an  advertiser  unwilling  to  pass  up  this 
unique  opportunity  (thus  helping  to  defray 
the  cost)  and  the  editorial  team  started  on 
their  allotted  tasks.  The  designer  sketched 
the  layout  and  determined  the  number  of 
words  available  for  each  section;  the  leading 
article  was  written;  major  figures  in  the  pro- 
fession and  industry  were  approached  for 
their  reactions.  Within  a  few  hours,  the  copy 
and  layouts  were  being  transmitted  to 
Southend  by  a  facsimile  system. 

At  2am  next  morning  a  bleary-eyed  Ron 
Salmon  was  passing  the  pages  "on  the  stone" 
and  by  around  lunchtime  the  printed  four- 
page  "special"  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Post 
Office  —  hopefully  to  be  received  on  Mon- 
day by  most  subscribers.  Fortunately  C&D 
does  not  face  such  challenges  every  week, 
but  next  time  there  is  an  equally  momentous 
story.... 


.Wliiii^ 

A  vital 
victory 
for  us 
all 

Industry  wins 
the  day  in  rpm 
case  ruling 

Welcome  ,.' 
;  "                 for  the 

The  low  level  of  changes  allowed  the  List 
to  be  set  in  monotype  —  that  is,  where  each 
letter  and  number  is  a  separate  piece  of 
metal.  The  compositors  were  able  to  accept 
the  last  copy  over  the  telephone  as  C&D  went 
to  press  on  a  Wednesday  and  slot  it  into  the 
"This  week's  changes"  section  —  and  in 
those  days  too,  the  Post  Office  nearly  always 
delivered  C&D  on  Friday! 

It  was  too  good  to  last,  and  it  didn't. 
Manufacturers  were  forced  into  more  fre- 
quent price  changes  as  raw  materials  costs 
soared  (at  one  time,  many  issued  only  an  an- 
nual pnce  hst  and  generally  stuck  to  it);  they 
also  found  trade  and  retail  prices  becoming 
increasingly  sensitive  as  supermarkets 
brought  rpm  to  an  end  m  most  sectors  well 
before  the  Resale  Prices  Act  came  into 
operation.  Then  came  the  Price  Commis- 
sion, which  resuhed  m  the  spreading  of  in- 
creases across  a  range  of  a  company's  items 
instead  of  one  or  two  fast  sellers,  coupled 
with  the  need  to  go  to  the  Commission  twice 
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year  for  increases.  Finally,  value  added  tax 
ad  become  a  certain  prospect,  with  the  op- 
ortunity  that  gave  the  Chancellor  to  vary 
ates  generally  or  selectively  at  the  drop  of  a 
at. 

The  grow^th  of  the  publishing  problem 
an  be  seen  from  the  December  1962  List, 
hen  there  were  1,400  hnes  changed  m  a 
uarter,  and  December  1970,  when  the 
hanges  amounted  to  4,300  lines. 

This  then  was  the  picture  when  C&D  was 
::quired  by  Benns.  The  supplements  to  a 
uarterly  list  had  become  too  extensive  for 
Lonotype  setting  and  collation,  too  costly  to 
reduce  and  too  mconvenient  for  the  user.  It 
as  time  for  a  change,  but  computers  were 
ill  mainframes  and  scarcely  considered 
ost  effective  for  such  applications, 
however,  print  techniques  were  taking  ex- 
erimental  routes  and  in  September  1971 
le  Pnce  Service  went  over  to  a  hthographic 
rocess  in  which  every  line  was  held  as  a 
'ped  card.  After  manual  (and  laborious) 
3rting  into  order  the  cards  were 
hotographed  automatically  onto  film  to 
rovide  the  starting  point  of  the  printing 


process. 

But  the  Editor,  Arthur  Wright,  was  soon 
exploring  the  possLbiUties  of  computerisation 
—  recognising  (even  in  1970)  that  it  would 
be  helpful  if  C&D  could  use  a  product  code 
common  to  the  whole  industry.  But  no-one 
wanted  to  know.  Trade  organisations, 
wholesalers  and  public  bodies  were  intent 
on  doing  their  own  thing  and  it  was  to  be 
another  decade  before  the  concept  was  ac- 
jCepted  and  given  life. 

Price  List  progress 

C&D  could  not  wait.  The  problem  was  with 
us  and  the  solution  was  computerisation  us- 
ing a  mainframe  service  offered  by  Extel  (a 
most  fortuitous  choice,  as  it  later  turned  out). 
It  was  a  major  programme,  and  it  took  over  a 
year  to  complete  the  database  —  most  of  the 
input  being  handled  by  young  Australians 
on  their  "post-study,  pre-work  world  tour".  By 
today's  desk-top  terminal  standards,  this  too 
was  a  laborious  process  requiring  writing  of 
data  onto  squared  sheets,  together  with  com- 
puter instructions,  which  were  then  sent  for 
punch-carding  by  a  bureau  before  they 


could  be  computer  processed. 

The  first  List  produced  by  the  new^*^ 
system  coincided  with  the  introduction 
of  value  added  tax  in  April  1973.  It  came  out 
ahead  of  time  because  a  gamble  was  taken 
that  the  rate  of  tax  would  be  10  per  cent  — 
and  it  was.  But  the  price  changes  continued 
unabated,  frequency  of  pubhcation  was  rais- 
ed from  three  to  two  months  to  reduce  the 
size  of  supplements. 

Naturally  the  same  problems  were  facmg 
the  Retail  Chemist  list  —  only  more  so,  bemg 
an  annual  with  monthly  cumulative  updates. 
They  abandoned  the  hard-back  annual  and 
went  for  a  new  list  every  month,  and  as  the 
rate  of  price  changes  showed  no  sign  of 
slowing  down,  C&D  followed  suit. 

The  scene  was  thus  set  for  closure  of  one 
of  what  were  almost  certainly  the  two  best 
price  updating  services  available  to  any 
group  of  retailers,  anywhere  in  the  world  — 
costs  having  gone  "through  the  roof"  com- 
pared with  the  time  they  were  set  up. 

However,  Benn  Brothers  were  able  to  ac- 
quire Retail  Chemist  from  IPC  in  March 
1978  and  the  almost  total  coverage  of  the 
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chemist  market  that  resulted  from  the 
merger  gave  C&D  the  extra  edge  advertisers 
were  lookmg  for,  puttmg  the  paper  on  a 
much  sounder  footing  and  able  to  afford  to 
maintain  the  service  at  the  level  required  by 
subscribers.  And  for  the  past  year,  Benns 
have  again  been  investing  in  the  Price  Ser- 
vice, with  a  new  computer  due  to  come  into 
operation  shortly. 

But  that  is  moving  too  far  ahead.  In  1972 
Barms,  like  so  many  other  companies,  realis- 
ed they  must  save  costs  by  moving  as  much 
as  they  could  out  of  London.  As  Bouverie 
House  was  vacated  in  favour  of  three  floors 
above  the  National  Bus  Co  in  New  Street 
Square,  EC4,  parts  of  the  group  settled  in 
Tonbridge,  Kent.  It  proved  a  successful 
transfer,  even  for  the  news-orientated 
papers,  and  the  decision  was  taken  to  bring 
all  operations  into  new  purpose-built 
premises.  C&D  made  that  move  in  June 
1981. 

On  the  staff  side  there  had  also  been 
many  changes.  The  new  brooms  at  Morgan- 
Grampian  had  not  suited  everyone,  the  first 
to  go  being  advertisement  representative 
Peter  NichoUs  who  had  been  with  C&D  since 


1949.  His  move  to  Benn  was  perhaps  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise  because  in  1975  he  was  thus 
on  hand  when  James  Lear,  advertisement 
manager  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  was  pro- 
moted en  route  to  his  current  position  of 
Benn  Publications  managing  director.  To- 
day, Peter's  experience  of  pharmaceutical 
advertising  is  probably  without  equal  in  the 
industry. 

People  count 

Arthur  Wright  followed  Mr  Lear  through  the 
role  of  publisher  to  the  BPL  board,  handing 
over  the  editorial  chair  in  February  1977  to 
Ron  Salmon,  who  had  joined  as  a  subeditor 
in  1962. 

Three  other  members  of  staff  whose  con- 
tributions to  C&D's  reputation  could  not 
possibly  be  ignored  were  J.  Foster  Firth, 
MPS,  an  advertisement  representative  who 
had  helped  many  a  now  big  businessman  get 
a  foot  on  the  ladder  and  in  consequence  was 
always  allowed  to  get  his  own  "foot  in  the 
door";  the  late  Stanley  Bowman,  FPS,  who 
covered  both  the  business  area  and  the  com- 
modities markets,  and  Ivan  Cotgrove,  who 
came  to  C&D  to  run  the  information  depart- 


ment but  retired  as  the  Price  Service  com- 
puter expert. 

The  Price  Service  is  not  the  only  part  of 
C&D  to  have  been  involved  in  dramatic 
changes  in  printing  methods  during  the  past 
decade.  The  standard  system  for  the  produc- 
tion of  magazines  and  national  newspapers 
alike  was  "hot  metal",  using  type  cast  in  hnes 
rather  than  single  letters.  When  the  Unes  are 
corrected  and  assembled  into  all  the  pages 
for  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  they  are  run 
on  a  press  which  brings  the  sheets  into  con- 
tact with  the  top  of  the  inked  type.  This  has 
several  disadvantages  in  that  during  a  long 
run  the  type  wears  (reducing  the  clarity  of 
the  image),  the  paper  has  to  be  turned  over 
to  print  the  other  side  (so  doubling  the  pro- 
duction time)  and  also  colour  work  is  expen- 
sive, requiring  four  extremely  accurate  etch- 
ed printing  blocks  for  each  illustration  or 
advertisement. 

As  other  trade  magazines  turned  to  off- 
set litho  printing,  advertisers  became  reluc- 
tant to  make  block  sets.  In  litho  printing  the 
image  is  transferred  photographically  to  a 
printing  plate,  so  the  advertiser  is  able  to  take 
space   in   several   papers   cheaply  by 
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luplicating  sets  of  "separations"  (one  for 
iach  of  the  four  colours  whicli  go  to  make  up 
I  full-colour  image).  It  became  necessary  for 
7&D  to  change  too. 

In  making  the  transfer  to  off-set  htho,  two 
)ther  major  decisions  were  tciken.  It  was  now 
ust  becoming  economic  to  use  web  produc- 
ion  (that  is,  reels  of  paper  in  the  manner  of 
laily  newspapers,  rather  than  sheets)  for 
Tins  of  C&D's  size  —  around  17,000  copies. 
5o  in  1977  C&D  went  onto  the  four-colour 
veb  presses  of  Riverside  Press  at  Whitstable, 
Cent  (though  it  has  since  moved  to  River- 
lide's  newest  presses  at  Gillingham).  The 
nonthly  Price  List,  incidentally,  had  seen 
itho  production  using  web  presses  since  in- 
;reasing  frequency  from  quarterly. 

The  other  change  was  initially  less  suc- 
;essful.  In  1977  also,  C&D  for  the  first  time 
leparated  typesetting  from  printing,  using 
ipeciahsts  for  each  process,  and  took  the  op- 
portunity to  set  by  computer.  The  punch- 
ape  system  available  was  too  restricting, 
lowever,  not  allowing  last-minute  news  addi- 
ions  and  essential  copy  changes  without 
lolding  up  the  printing  schedule.  A  com- 
promise was  chosen:  hot  metal  setting  from 


which  high  quality  proofs  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  artwork  which  starts  off  the  litho 
process. 

This  worked  very  well  until  the  move  to 
Tonbridge  when  for  access  reasons  it 
became  necessary  to  move  typesetting  south 
of  the  Thames.  Since  July  1981  C&D  has 
been  set  at  Magset  in  Sidcup,  SE  London  — 
where  already  it  is  on  to  a  second  generation 
of  computer  typesetting  equipment,  such  is 
the  pace  of  printing  technology  advance. 

Here  and  now  with  Extel 

For  the  past  year  Benn  Brothers  have  been 
part  of  the  Extel  Group.  It  was  a  welcome 
takeover,  encouraged  to  head  off  a  rival  bid- 
der, but  the  effect  has  been  to  give  C&D  and 
its  sister  publications  the  benefits  of  belong- 
ing to  a  major  communications  organisation, 
with  interests  ranging  from  computer  ser- 
vices and  printing  to  on-line  sports  (as  sup- 
plied to  the  TV  networks  and  betting  shops) 
and  city  news  services  —  and  even  into 
public  relations  and  advertising.  Already 
this  partnership  has  been  of  untold  value  in 
re-computerising  of  the  Price  Service  and 
should  open  many  doors  for  the  future. 


Editors 

For  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence,  C&D 
was  edited  by  Major  William  Vaughan 
Morgan,  head  of  the  firm  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1892.  The  first  publisher  was  Mr 
James  Firth  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Morgan  Brothers  staff  when  C&D  was 
founded. 

The  first  salaried  editor,  Mr  John  Cargill 
Brough,  FCS,  was  appointed  in  1860  at  26 
years  of  age.  His  brother  Lionel,  an  actor, 
originated  the  idea  of  selling  newspapers 
through  street  vendors,  a  practice  which  was 
never  adopted  for  C&D\ 

"Jack"  Brough  embarked  on  his 
newspaper  career  an  an  assistant  to  his 
father  who  was  an  accountant  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News.  In  the  evenings  the 
young  Brough  attended  science  classes  and 
in  1852  took  a  job  as  a  clerk  in  the  audit 
department  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
His  literary  abihties  were  spotted  and  he  was 
transferred  as  secretary  and  hbrarian  to  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution  founded  by 
the  railway  company. 

He  eventually   launched  out  as  a 
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freelance  author  and  journalist.  Through 
this  work  he  became  known  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  C&D  and  was  appointed  editor. 
He  also  edited  The  Ironmonger  and,  part- 
time,  was  one  of  the  original  sub-editors  of 
Nature.  In  1870  he  became  the  first  editor  of 
"The  Year  Book  of  Pharmacy".  His  health 
was  never  robust  and  after  10  years  he  had  to 
take  a  less  onerous  post  as  librarian  and 
suDermtendent  of  the  London  Institution. 

His  successor  was  Mr  Alfred  Charles 
Wootton  who  had  been  publisher  for  two 
years  previously.  He  was  described  as  "apt 
m  expression,  fearless  m  criticism,  quick  to 
perceive  the  trend  of  the  times  and  ready  to 
help  any  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
craft."  When  he  wrote,  it  was  "the  C&D  that 
thundered." 

During  his  editorship,  the  series  of  C&D 
books  began  to  appear.  He  edited 
"Veterinary  Counter  Practice",  which  was 
launched  in  1888,  and  wrote  "Pharmacy  and 
Poison  Laws  of  the  UK."  "Wootton's 
Chromcles  of  Pharmacy"  were  published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co  Ltd. 

Mr  Wootton  retired  in  1899  and  put  his 
leisure  to  good  use  by  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Society's  Council. 

The  next  editor  was  a  Scot,  Mr  Peter 
MacEwan,  who  had  decided  14  years 
previously  to  give  up  a  promising  career  in 
research  and  administrative  pharmacy  in 
favour  of  journalism.  Before  joining  C<5Dhe 
was  the  Society's  secretary  in  Scotland  for 
three  years  and  had  presented  many  papers 
on  pharmaceutical  science.  There  was  no 
aspect  of  pharmacy  in  which  he  was  not  in- 
terested and  he  had  pharmaceutical  friends 
everywhere.  He  was  the  first  author  of  "The 
Art  of  Dispensing"  and  also  launched  "Phar- 
maceutical Formulas." 

He  died  suddenly  in  1917  and  the  editor- 
ship was  taken  over  by  Mr  Samuel  Walter 
Woolley  PhC.  Mr  Woolley  had  been  runn- 
ing his  own  pharmacy  m  north  London  for 
eight  years  when  m  1898  he  was  persuaded 
by  Mr  Macewan,  who  was  a  near  neighbour, 
to  join  C&D  staff. 

On  Mr  Woolley 's  retirement  in  1927  the 
next  editor  was  Mr  G.P.  Forrester  who  was 
an  accomplished  linguist  and  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  Continental  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers.  His  editorial  col- 
umns reflected  an  interest  in  the  problems  of 
pharmacy  worldwide.  His  interest  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias  and  his  ability  to  translate 
from  the  Russian,  Japanese,  German  and 
French  were  especially  useful  in  the  produc- 
tion of  "Pharmaceutical  Formulas,  volume 
1"  with  its  emphasis  on  comparative  for- 
mulations. Mr  Forrester  left  C&D  in  1935  to 
take  up  a  post  in  industry. 

His  successor,  Mr  A.  St  Clair  Geddes, 
had  been  in  control  of  the  literary  output  of 
Burroughs  Wellcome's  advertising  depart- 
ment before  coming  to  C&D  as  editor.  Four 
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years  later  he  returned  to  the  industry  until 
retirement  age  when  he  launched  into  retail 
with  a  pharmacy  in  St  John's  Wood. 

The  next  editor  was  Dr  E.C.  Bryant  who 
had  trained  students  at  Birmingham  and 
Aberdeen.  He  was  soon  followed,  in  194Q, 
by  Mr  O.F.C.  Bromfield,  FCS,  who  since 
1931  had,  as  markets  editor,  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  weekly  trade  report  (dealing  with 
the  commodities  markets).  Before  that  he 
had  been  secretary  of  the  British  Chemical 
Trades  Association.  In  1950  a  serious  illness 
forced  him  to  retire  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Mr  Owen  H.  Waller,  MPS.  

Last  of  the  'old  school' 

Owen  Waller  was  to  be  in  the  chair  for  19 
years  —  the  second  longest  occupancy  in 
C&D's  history.  He  was  probably  the  last 
Editor  of  the  "old  school",  leading  his  team 
by  example  and  rarely  failing  to  put  the 
paper  "to  bed"  personally.  (On  one 
memorable  occasion  when  C&D  was  prin- 
ting in  Southend,  he  returned  to  London  for 
a  Press  conference  during  the  lunch  break, 
rather  than  miss  the  opportunity  to  put  his 
personal  stamp  on  even  one  issue's  content 
and  layout!)  This  perhaps  had  something  to 
do  with  his  devotion  to  sound  typography, 
being  a  former  president  of  the  Society  of 
Typographical  Designers. 

A  highlight  of  Mr  Waller's  long  career 
was  the  production  in  1959  of  the  266-page 
centenary  issue,  but  he  also  achieved  an  en- 
viable reputation  throughout  the  profession 
and  industry  for  the  depth  of  his  experience, 
skill  and  knowledge  —  which  he  was  very 
wUling  to  pass  on  once  people  got  through  a 


somewhat  shy  exterior. 

In  1966  Owen  Waller's  contribution  was 
recognised  by  the  profession  by  his  inclu- 
sion in  the  first  list  of  Fellows  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  to  be  issued  under  the 
new  byelaws,  the  citation  reading  "for 
distinction  in  pharmaceutical  journalism". 
C&D  was  his  "life"  but  he  perhaps  pushed 
himself  too  hard  because  he  was  given  but 
two  years  of  retirement  to  enjoy  before  bemg 
taken  from  us. 

But  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  the 
retirement  of  Mr  Waller  in  January  1970 
brought  to  an  end  an  era  for  C&D  and  the 
realisation  that  what  both  retail  pharmacists 
and  their  suppliers  required  was  a  paper 
which  would  support  and  improve  their 
competitiveness  in  an  increasingly  hostile 
commercial  environment.  The  job  of  bring- 
ing about  the  changes  fell  to  Arthur  Wright, 
who  took  on  responsibility  for  preparing 
C&D's  new  image  several  months  before  he 
took  the  chair.  Although  beginning  his 
pharmaceutical  career  with  a  retail  appren- 
ticeship he  had  spend  many  years  m  in- 
dustry, particularly  with  the  Wellcome 
Foundation  where,  after  war  service,  he 
became  a  veterinary  marketing  executive, 
before  specialising  in  forensic  pharmacy  in 
which  he  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest.  It 
was  this  interest  which  led  to  Arthur  Wright's 
association  with  C&D  because  he  produced 
its  forensic  pubUcations  for  some  time  before 
joining  the  full-time  staff. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  impact  he  had  on 
design  Mr  Wright  left  a  particular  mark  on 
C&D  in  respect  of  Price  Service  com- 
puterisation, which  almost  single-handed  he 
researched,  brought  into  being  at  manage- 
ment level,  and  marketed.  As  James  Benn 
wrote  at  the  time  of  Mr  Wright's  retirement: 
"His  enthusiastic  investigation  and  evalua- 
tion studies  were  to  culminate  in  the  then 
C&D  Quarterly  Price  List  becoming  first  a 
bi-monthly  and  then  a  monthly  service, 
through  the  use  of  technology  undreamt  of 
when  he  came  into  publishing".  The  com- 
pany was  later  to  make  use  of  this  expertise 
when  it  appointed  him  to  the  board  of  Benn 
Pubications  Ltd  —  in  which  position  he 
naturally  became  the  director  responsible 
for  C&D. 

Both  before  and  since  retirement,  Arthur 
Wright  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  pro- 
fession's evolution  and  he  remains  honorary 
editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Historian,  a 
mantle  inherited  from  Owen  Waller.  And 
his  continuing  interest  in  matters  forensic 
can  be  seen  in  an  article  in  this  issue,  tracing 
the  history  of  legislation  during  the  period  of 
C&D's  existence. 

Like  Owen  Waller  before  him,  Arthur 
Wnght  received  the  profession's  recogmtion 
of  his  contribution  to  pharmaceutical  jour- 
nalism when  he  was  designated  Fellow  of  the 
Society  in  1971. 
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Senior  citizens 
in  service . . . 

A  look  at  the  rich  histories  of  companies  with  over  125  years  of 
service  to  pharmacy.  Large  or  small,  famous  or  not,  their 
contribution  has  been  great. 


For  Ron  Salmon,  taking  over  m  1977,  the 
task  has  been  one  of  consolidating  what  Ar- 
thur Wright  had  started,  and  maintaining 
C&D's  market  position  and  reputation.  This 
has  involved  continuing  with  design  im- 
provements, introduction  of  colour  into  the 
editorial  pages,  and  fostering  the  "news" 
element  of  the  product  pages. 

Having  worked  closely  with  Mr  Wright 
for  some  14  years,  and  been  his  deputy 
throughout  the  period  of  change,  Ron 
Salmon  had  full  opportunity  to  influence  the 
paper's  direction:  fortunately,  both  men 
shared  similar  ideals  concerning  the  profes- 
sion and  the  role  C&D  should  play  in  servmg 
its  needs. 

However,  one  area  in  which  he  has  been 
able  to  take  things  forward  is  the  use  of  the 
C&D  Price  List  computer  code  as  an  in- 
dustry standard  —  the  Pharmaceuhcal  Inter- 
face Products  Code. 

Having  been  sought  m  principle  by  Ar- 
thur Wright  as  long  ago  as  the  early  seven- 
ties, the  PIP  code  became  generally  ac- 
cepted only  during  his  directorship  of  C&D 
and  it  fell  to  Ron  Salmon,  m  association  with 
Price  List  Controller,  Colm  Simpson,  to  put 
the  ideas  into  practice. 

Now  the  rems  have  been  handed  on 
again  to  John  Skelton  {C&D  September  1, 
p378).  The  150th  birthday?  We  cannot  say 
how  C&D  will  look  then,  nor  what  its 
editorial  policy  and  emphasis  will  be.  We 
are  certain  only  that  the  whole  team  will  still 
be  striving  to  serve  the  needs  of  both  com- 
munity pharmacy  and  its  associated 
industries. 


May  and  Baker 

This  year  May  and  Baker  celebrate  their 
150th  anniversary  since  the  business  was 
founded  by  a  young  English  chemist,  John 
May,  m  1834.  Five  years  later  he  was  joined 
by  William  Garrad  Baker,  an  old  school 
friend  and  later  a  founder  member  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Today  May  and  Baker  have  branches  and 
subsidiary  or  associated  companies  in  17 
countries  and  selling  agents  in  over  60  more. 
This  international  network  co-operates 
within  the  French  Rhone-Poulenc  Group, 
which  took  a  majority  holding  in  May  and 
Baker  in  the  1920s  and  now  owns  ail  the 
issued  share  capital. 

Traditionally,  May  and  Baker  grew  main- 
ly by  diversification  rather  than  acquisition, 
but  a  recent  change  of  policy  has  led  to  ac- 
quisition of  several  companies  with  com- 
plementary businesses. 

Dagenham,  Essex,  has  been  the  mtema- 
tional  base  since  1934,  when  the  company 


moved  from  Battersea. 

The  discovery  of  the  suJphonamide  M&B 
693  m  1937  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution  in  the  treatment  of  infectious 
disease.  Largactil,  introduced  30  years  ago, 
was  the  first  major  tranquilliser.  The  com- 
pany has  been  presented  with  the  Queen's 
Award  five  times  in  the  past  14  years,  twice 
for  export  achievement  and  three  times  for 
technological  innovation  (herbicides  and 
Flagyl).  (A  fuller  history  was  published  in 
C&D,  Junes,  pll20). 

Potters  (Herbal  Supplies) 

Potter's  (Herbal  Supplies)  go  back  to  1812, 
when  the  first  Henry  Potter  set  up  shop  m 
Fleet  Market,  Farringdon  Street,  London, 
opposite  the  notorious  Fleet  Prison,  as 
"Seedsman,  herbalist  and  dealer  in 
leeches".  The  business  continued  to  pro- 
sper, passing  through  the  hands  of  three 
more  Henry  Potters,  until  m  1873  Henry  Pot- 
ter III  took  Charles  Gordon  Clarke  into  part- 
nership and  the  firm  Potter  &  Clarke  came 
into  existence  —  a  name  still  remembered 
today,  through  some  of  the  products  they 
manufactured.  Potter's  catarrh  pastilles  (stiU 
available)  and  Potter's  asthma  remedy. 

Unfortunately  the  company  went 
bankrupt  in  1952,  but  was  "rescued"  by  the 
present  owners,  the  Hampson  family,  and 
moved  to  Wigan.  Now  known  as  Potter's 
(Herbal  Supplies)  the  company  is  benefitmg 
from  its  legacy  of  history  and  with  the  recent 
revival  of  interest  in  herbal  medicine  is  still 
going  strong  172  years  on. 

LRC  Products 

Two  of  LRC  Products'  brand  leaders 
originated  in  the  mid-19th  century. 

In  1850  W.  Woodward  Ltd  were  founded 
m  Nottingham  and  launched  Woodward's 
gripe  water,  based  on  a  formula  developed 
by  local  doctors  to  combat  "fen  fever".  Over 
the  years  Woodward's  gripe  water  has 
become  renowned  in  more  than  50  coun- 
tnes.  In  many  cases  it  was  introduced  by  the 
wives  of  serving  army  personnel. 

Wright  Layman  &  Umney,  originally 
Wnght  Sellars  &  Layman,  were  already  well 
estabhshed  m  the  mid-19th  century.  WUham 
Valentine  Wright,  a  wholesale  druggist, 
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began  manuiacturing  a  special  solution  of 
coal  tar,  namely  Wright's  liquor  carbonis 
detergens.  Its  success  increased  as  he 
pointed  out  to  the  medical  profession  its  an- 
tiseptic value  in  the  treatment  of  skm 
diseases. 

The  company  then  searched  for  a  means 
of  enabling  the  pubhc  to  use  liquor  carbonis 
detergens  in  a  convenient  everyday  form 
and  in  about  1866  Wright's  coal  tar  soap  was 
developed. 

Ashton  Brothers 

Ashton  Brothers  have  been  closely  involved 
in  the  textile  industry  for  over  200  years,  with 
family  actively  involved  as  far  back  as  1745. 
In  1899  the  business  became  a  pubUc  Limited 
company  registering  the  Zorbit  trademark  in 
1926. 

In  1968,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  textiles 
group  Courtaulds  who  have  since  concen- 
trated on  improving  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess of  terry  towelling.  Today,  Ashtons  is  the 
largest  towelling  producer  in  Europe  based 
on  one  site  at  Hyde,  just  outside  Manchester. 

Nearly  900  people  are  currently 
employed  making  over  70  tonnes  of  terry 
products  each  week  despite  the  introduction 
of  disposable  nappies  in  recent  years. 

Pears 

While  Andrew  Pears  started  the  Pears  soap 
success  story  it  was  his  grand-daughter's 
husband,  Thomas  J.  Barratt,  who  recognis- 
ed the  potential  of  an  effective  advertising 
campaign. 


A  Pear's  bubble  that  never  bursts 


This  Robinsons  of  Chesterfield  archive  photograph  dated  1895  shows  the  workers 
responsible  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  wool  and  Gamgee  tissue 


Andrew  Pears,  son  of  a  Cornish  farmer 
moved  to  London  and  established  a  hair- 
dressing  business  in  1789.  He  was  soon 
manuiacturing  soap,  removing  all  harshness 
and  impurities,  and  selling  it  in  squares  for 
1/-.  Success  inevitably  led  to  cheap  imita- 
tions and  Andrew  announced  he  would  sign 
each  pack  with  "my  own  quill"  to  expose 
"those  fraudulent  practices". 

For  the  first  80  years  of  its  production, 
around  £500  had  been  spent  advertising 
Pears  soap.  When  Barrett  joined  the  firm  the 
sum  rocketed  to  £126,000  a  year.  Using 
testimonials  from  prominent  skin  speciahsts 
and  doctors,  "glamour"  advertising  featur- 
ing Lillie  Langtry  and  the  Millais  portrait  of 
"Bubbles"  in  a  poster  campaign,  the  soap 
became  a  household  name.  Offshoots  of  this 
success  included  the  "Pears  Shilling 
Cyclopaedia"  combining  practical  informa- 
tion with  general  knowledge,  and  the  Pears 
Annual. 

In  1892  A  &  F  Pears  became  a  limited 
company  with  Barratt  as  chairman  and 
managing  director.  Shortly  alter  his  death  in 
1914  the  firm  joined  Lever  Brothers  and  is  to- 
day part  of  the  toiletries  division,  Elida 
Gibbs. 

Robinsons  of  Chesterfield 

Florence  Nightingale  and  Samson  Gamgee 
both  play  an  important  past  in  the  history  of 
Robinsons  of  Chesterfield.  Founded  in  1839 
by  retired  chemist  John  Bradbury  Robinson 
the  company  started  its  days  in  his  front 
parlour  when  he  began  making  paper 
pillboxes. 

Links  with  Florence  Nightingale  led  to 
company  involvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
surgical  dressings  and  lints  —  to  be  used  in 
the  Crimean  War  —  while  a  liaison  with 
Samson  Gamgee  resulted  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  Gamgee  tissue  in  1878.  Two  years 
later  William  Bradbury  Robinson  was 
designing  machinery  to  introduce  sanitary 
towel  manufacturing  into  the  UK. 

Robinsons  had  further  success  in  the 


1950s  with  the  launch  of  the  Paddi  Pads 
disposable  nappy  —  forerunner  to  the  Pad- 
di Cosifits  of  today. 

Surgical  dressings  and  incontinence 
products,  sanpro,  disposable  nappies  and 
breast  pads  now  form  the  core  of  Robinsons 
of  Chesterfield's  dressings  division. 

Biish  Boake  Allen 

In  1966  three  long -established  companies 
joined  forces  to  form  Bush  Boake  AUen  Ltd. 
Each  started  as  a  family  business  in  North 
East  London.  The  100  years  plus  of  trading 
achieved  by  W.J.  Bush  (1851)  was  almost 
matched  by  A.  Boake  Roberts  founded  in 
1869,  both  being  surpassed  by  Stafford 
Allen,  which  was  incorporated  in  1833. 

Although  competitors,  they  were  also 
each  other's  customers,  buying  from  one 
another  raw  materials  which  they  themselves 
did  not  produce.  Each  company  specialised 
in  different  fields  which  became  com- 
plementary on  the  merger.  The  strengths  of 
W.J.  Bush  in  flavours  and  essences  was  well 
matched  by  A.  Boake  Roberts  in  fine 
chemicals,  while  Stafford  Allen's  ex- 
perience as  distillers  of  essential  oils  and 
spice  merchants  completed  the  portfolio. 

Each  had  wide  overseas  interests  and  to- 
day. Bush  Boake  AUen  companies  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  world.  In  October 
1982  the  company  was  acquired  by  Union 
Camp  Corporation,  based  in  Wayne,  New 
Jersey.  Bush  Boake  Allen's  international 
headquarters  are  at  Walthamstow,  not  far 
from  where  the  original  three  companies 
were  based. 

A.  Nelson 

A.  Nelson  &  Co  Ltd  were  established  in  1860 
by  a  German  chemist,  E.L.  Ambrecht,  who 
was  a  member  of  an  old  Hanoverian  family. 
He  brought  his  ideas  on  homoeopathy  from 
his  native  country  and  opened  the  present 
business  in  Ryder  Street,  St  James,  London. 
Following  a  move  to  2  Duke  Street,  a  phar- 
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macy  was  established  at  73  Duke  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  where  a  service 
speciahsmg  in  homoeopathic  medicines  has 
continued  unbroken. 

During  the  70's  new  hcensed  manufac- 
turing laboratories  were  set  up  at  Coldhar- 
bour  Lane  in  South  London.  To  meet  in- 
creasing demands  for  homoeopathic  pro- 
ducts Nelsons  moved  to  the  present  premises 
at  5  Endeavour  Way,  Wimbledon,  which 
were  formally  opened  by  Viscountess 
Raynham,  in  January  1983. 

Vestric 

Vestric  Ltd  were  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  22  separate  companies, 
many  of  which  have  a  long  history  in 
pharmacy  and  wholesaling. 

The  Bristol  branch,  fof  example, 
originated  in  1770  as  Ferris  and  Co  Ltd,  and 
Raimes  Clark,  founded  in  1816,  holds  the 
record  of  being  the  oldest  Pharmaceutical 
wholesaler  in  Scotland.  The  HuU  branch  was 
initially  Lofthouse  and  Saltmer  which  dates 
back  to  1802  when  Mr  Lofthouse  started  a 
small  druggist  shop  in  Market  Place.  One 
famous  pharmacist  who  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  Lofthouse  and  Saltmer  was 


Mr  C.  W.  Mapletliorp,  a  past  president  of  the 
pharmaceutical  Society. 

In  1936  the  Manchester  company,  James 
WooUey  &  Sons,  founded  in  1796,  was 
incorporated  into  Vestric.  Between  1833-58 
one  of  the  James  Wolleys  was  m  business  as 
a  chemist  and  druggist  untO  he  died  aged  47 
alter  a  senes  of  unsuccessful  operations,  the 
first  to  be  carried  out  in  Manchester  using 
chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic. 

Solport 

Solport  Ltd  and  their  brand  name  Portia 
began  just  before  C&D  in  1857.  The  com- 
pany was  established  by  the  Nixon  brothers 
in  Carlisle  and  took  its  name  from  the  local 
Solport  mill.  The  first  product  was  com 
plasters,  and  part  of  the  secret  formula  for 
the  adhesive  included  golden  syrup.  Since 
then,  the  range  has  grown  to  include  the 
brands  Nerissa,  Justso,  Watersprite  and 
Easyfix. 

Vernon-Carus 

There  has  been  a  factory  on  the  site  of  Pen- 
wortham  Mills,  the  home  of  Vernon-Carus, 


A  page  from  Solport's  1911  catalogue 
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for  180  years  or  more. 

The  Vernon  name  first  appeared  on  tlie 
scene  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  when 
J.W.  Vernon  and  Co  manufactured  ring 
travellers  there  for  the  spinning  trade.  In 
December  1970,  Vernon  and  Co  of  Preston 
merged  with  Alexander  Carus  and  Sons,  a 
textile  company  dating  back  to  1881  when 
Alexander  Carus  bought  his  first  weaving 
mill.  Carus  ventured  into  surgical  dressings 
in  1918  when  they  became  suppliers  to 
Robinsons  of  Chesterfield,  Smith  and 
Nephew  and  Southalls,  companies  which 
were  later  to  become  competitors. 

Evans  Medical 

Fifty  years  before  C&D  started  publication, 
John  Evans  opened  a  small  druggist's  shop 
m  Worcester  from  which  Evans  MedicaJ  Ltd 
was  to  grow. 

By  the  mid  19th  century  he  had 
established  the  firms  Evans  Sons  &  Co  in 
Liverpool  and  Evans,  Lescher  &  Webb  in 
London,  becoming  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  phar- 
maceutical preparations  m  the  country.  In 
1902  the  two  amalgamated  to  form  a  public 
company  under  the  title  of  Evans,  Sons, 
Lescher  &  Webb  Ltd,  by  which  name  it  was 
known  until  1945  when  the  present  title  was 
adopted. 

In  the  post-war  period  both  the  manufac- 
turing and  wholesaling  business  expanded 
successfully.  In  1961  the  company  was 
bought  by  the  Glaxo  group.  Five  years  later 
the  Evans  wholesaling  business  and  that  of 
British  Drug  Houses  (then  owned  by  Glaxo 
and  Mead  Johnson)  were  merged  to  form 
Vestric. 

During  the  late  60s  and  70s  Glaxo  con- 
centrated on  proprietary  medicines  while 
Evans  further  developed  their  business  in 
the  unbranded  sector.  In  1981  Evans 
became  a  separate  division  of  Glaxo  Opera- 


tions and  since  January  1982  has  been  a  first- 
hne  subsidiary  of  Glaxo  Holdings.  Evans  are 
now  looking  for  major  growth  particularly 
from  new  genencs  as  product  patents  lapse. 

Savory  &  Moore 

The  year  C&D  was  founded.  Savory  and 
Moore  were  showing  their  original  fluted 
poison  bottles  at  the  Royal  Society's  exhibi- 
tion. These  bottles,  made  in  blue  glass,  were 
referred  to  as  "patent  bottles  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidental  poisoning." 

The  pharmacy  at  143  New  Bond  Street 
was  founded  in  1794  by  Thomas  Field 
Savory,  a  friend  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  his 
brothers.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Crimean  War  by  producing  a  portable  field 
medical  kit  for  the  soldiers,  and  held  the 
War  Office  contract  from  1851-91. 

In  1928  Savory  and  Moore  acquired 
John  Bell  and  Croyden,  whose  origins  go 
back  to  1798.  While  the  ongmal  Bond  Street 
pharmacy  fell  victim  to  the  soaring  rents  of 
the  seventies,  John  Bell  and  Croyden  still 
thrives  in  Wigmore  Street  and  has  specialist 
departments  for  invalid  aids  and  surgical 
equipment. 

In  1967  Savory  and  Moore  and  Martin- 
dales  merged  with  the  Macarthys  group  and 
now  have  64  retail  outlets. 

John  Gosnell 

When  C&D  started  publication,  John 
Gosnell  &  Co,  perfumers,  had  been  trading 
under  that  title  for  at  least  25  years.  The 
business  can  be  traced  back  to  a  John  Price 
in  1677. 

A  merchant's  directory  entry  of  1832 
referred  to  Price  and  Gosnell  as  "perfumers 
to  the  Royal  family"  and  the  company  claim- 
ed in  a  history  published  in  1947  that  they 
had  been  perfumers  to  royalty  for  over  200 
years. 

The  company  moved  from  London  to 
Lewes,  East  Sussex,  in  1939  and  a  further 
move  to  the  present  premises  in  North  Street 
in  1977  enabled  them  to  expand  their  con- 
tract manulactunng  services.  Currently  they 


Evans  Medical  offices  at  the 
Old    Post    House  in 
Beaconsfield 


specialise  in  the  supply  of  quality  cosmetics 
and  hand  finished  soaps. 

Addis 

For  toothbrush  read  Addis.  It  was  William 
Addis  a  London  tradesman  who  designed 
the  brush  as  we  know  it  today.  Although  pro- 
duced for  his  own  personal  use  William 
quickly  realised  the  potential  of  his  invention 
and  began  production  using  animal  bone  for 
the  handles  and  horse  hair  for  the  filaments. 
With  painful  extraction  the  only  answer  for 
tooth  decay,  a  toothbrush  fast  became  not 
only  a  practical  but  a  fashionable  item  to 
possess. 

The  production  of  celluloid  toothbrushes 
in  1927  and  the  introduction  of  nylon-filled 
toothbrushes  in  1940,  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  Wisdom  brand  which  today  is  estimated 
to  have  a  50  per  cent  share  of  the  UK 
toothbrush  market. 

Thomas  Christy 

Four  generations  of  family  and  120  years  of 
history  have  seen  Thomas  Christy  grow  into 
a  company  with  100  employees  and  a  tur- 
nover of  £3m. 

In  1853  young  Thomas  Christy  left 
England  with  three  friends  intent  on  making 
their  fortunes.  They  went  to  Shanghai  as 
"China  merchants"  and  while  their  firm  was 
dissolved  four  years  later  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  establishment  in  1860  of 
Thomas  Christy  &  Co,  importers  of  new 
drugs  and  plants. 

Recognition  grew  with  the  pubUcation  of 
"Household  Remedies",  a  work  of  reference 
for  Victorian  families  and  the  introduction  of 
lanolme  preparations  and  Zepto  pencils. 

In  the  first  World  War  the  company 
developed  several  new  products  for  the 
Forces  and  by  the  1920s  could  be  found  im- 
porting patent  medicines.  The  introduction 
of  tariffs  on  imports  from  the  United  States 
however  led  to  a  change  of  pohcy  and  the 
company  became  increasingly  involved  in 
manufacture,  laying  the  foundations  for 
Thomas  Christy  as  we  know  it  today. 


J.  Floris 


Perfumes  were  a  novelty  in  the  1730s  and 
Juan  Famenias  Floris  from  Minorca  was  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this  situation.  Little  did 
he  know  that  the  shop  he  opened  in  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  would  exist  today,  run  by 
the  seventh  generation  of  the  Floris  family 
bringing  an  old-world  charm  to  the 
fragrance  industry  of  the  20th  century. 


Thomas  Guest 


Thomas  Guest  founded  his  Manchester- 
based  company  in  1869.  Being  one  of  the 
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(irst  members  of  the  mid-Cheshire  Farming 
Association  to  cultivate  commercial  sugar 
beet  in  this  country,  the  company  conten- 
Irated  on  sugar  confectionery  with 
medicated  confectionery  a  small  side  hne. 
The  first  products  were  linseed  liquorice  & 
chloroform  lozenges,  cough  candy,  Bromp- 
ton  lozenges  and  cachous,  all  of  which  were 
cut  by  hand.  "Official  preparations"  such  as 
bismuth  lozenges  BP,  white  chlorydyne 
lozenges  BPC  soon  followed. 

Thomas  Guests'  only  son  was  killed  ser- 
ving in  the  Great  War,  but  his  daughter  Kate 
married  a  Robert  Baker,  bringing  his 
business  under  this  family's  control  until  its 
aquisition  by  English  Grains  in  1980. 

It  was  during  the  first  World  War  that 
medicinal  confectionery,  especially  fruit 
laxatives  and  iodised  throat  lozenges 
marketed  under  the  brand  name  Sure 
Shield,  grew  in  popularity.  These  products 
continue  to  be  the  biggest  selling  company 
lines. 

The  business  became  a  limited  company 
in  1915  and  continued  to  prosper.  But  it 
wasn't  until  1948  that  Robert  Guest  Baker, 
great  grandson  of  the  founder,  qualified  as  a 


Hand-cutting  iodised  throat  lozenges  on  a  Thos.  Guest  production  line  in  the  early 
1900s.  Note  the  marble  slabs  and  copper  "funnel'  hand  cutters 


pharmacist  and  widened  the  range  of  phar- 
maceutical products  to  tablets,  pastilles, 
creams  and  liquid  medicines. 

The  Medicines  Act  meant  a  radical 
modernisation  of  manufacturing  methods 


and  procedures.  Many  of  the  old  "patent 
medicine"  houses  could  not  provide  the 
facilities  required  by  the  new  Act  which  led 
to  an  increase  in  contract  manufacture  by 
the  company. 


Congratulations 
from 
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Edwin  Burgess 

In  1847  a  jeweller  went  into  partnership  with 
a  doctor  in  South  London  to  make  and  sell 
an  ointment  that  became  a  household  name 
—  Lion  ointment.  It  was  so  successful  that 
the  jeweller,  Edwin  Burgess,  gave  up  seUing 
jewellery  and,  when  the  doctor  pulled  out  of 
the  agreement  in  the  1870s,  moved  the  com- 
pany to  Gray's  Inn  Road  where  it  remained 
until  1954.  By  the  1860s  Lion  ointment  was 
being  sold  in  70  countries. 

After  the  Second  World  War  business 
steadily  declined  while  Reg  Burgess,  great 
great  grandson  of  Edwin,  struggled  to  keep 
it  ahve.  In  1975  Leo  Laboratories  bought  the 
company,  recognising  the  potential  of  a  pro- 
duct that  still  received  testimonial  letters 
every  week.  Since  then  Edwin  Burgess  Ltd 
have  flourished;  sales  increased  by  62  per 
cent  in  the  past  year  and  for  three  months 
running  this  year  it  was  the  fastest  growing 
company  in  the  Association  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Industry. 

While  Lion  ointment  remains  popular 
and  is  still  exported  widely,  the  company's 
venture  into  "ethicals"  resulted  in  the  in- 
troduction this  year  of  Imunovir,  the  first  of  a 
new  class  of  immunostimulants  to  enhance 
the  body's  natural  defences  to  viral  disease. 


Barclay  &  Sons 

The  founder  "of  Barclay  and  Sons  Ltd  was 
James  Barclay,  who  set  up  as  a  phar- 
maceutical distributor  and  retailer  in  1770. 
The  business  was  incorporated  as  Barclay 
and  Sons  Ltd  in  1896  and  for  a  period  from 
1970  the  name  was  temporarily  changed  to 
Barclay  Securities  Ltd. 

Between  1961-71  there  were  several  ac- 
quisitions of  pharmaceutical  wholesalers,  in- 
cluding Hyde  and  Entwhistle  (Northern 
Ireland),  Jaynox  Ltd,  J.H.  Haywood  Phar- 
maceuticals Ltd,  Wyleys  Ltd,  and  Reynolds 
and  Branson  Ltd. 

In  1972  there  was  a  merger  with  Weston 
Pharmaceuticals  Ltd,  who  had  some  120 
shops,  and  the  agricultural  suppliers 
Philadelpus  Jeyes  who  became  known  as 
Westons  Farm  Supplies  in  1975.  In  the  same 
year,  Westons  acquired  a  chain  of  phar- 
macies. Masons  Chemists,  in  the  South 
Shields  area.  The  final  acquisition  — 
Hildreth,  Birmingham,  in  1972  —  was  a 
break  into  the  industrial  health  and  surgical 
side. 

In  1973  Weston  Pharmaceuticals  took 
total  control  of  Barclay  and  Sons  from  John 
Bentley  and  acquired  Waters  of  Darlington 
and  W.H.  Legat  Ltd.  In  1976  Dixons 
Photographic  Ltd  acquired  the  whole  share 
capital  of  Weston  Pharmaceuticals  and 
Barclay  and  Sons  now  operate  as  a  principal 
subsidiary  of  Dixons  Group  pic. 

Gradually,  Weston  Chemists  (UK)  Ltd 
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pharmacies  were  sold  and  the  name  of 
Weston  Pharmaceuticals  ceased  to  exist. 
Between  1978-80  the  pharmaceutical 
business  was  disrupted  by  the  collapse  of 
resale  price  maintenance,  resulting  in  a  re- 
formation of  Barclay  and  Sons  who,  in  May 
this  year,  had  depots  in  Belfast,  Coventry, 
Grimsby,  Newport,  Sheffield  and  Stoke. 


Laughton  &  Sons 

One  year  younger  than  C&D  is  the 
Birmingham-based  company,  Laughton  & 
Sons.  Formed  through  the  partnership  of 
Charles  Rainsford  and  Stephen  Jarrett  it  was 
George  Laughton  who  was  to  make  a  lasting 
impact  on  the  company. 

Starting  work  in  1898,  at  the  age  of  15,  he 
rose  through  the  ranks  as  the  company 
expanded  to  be  elected  director  in  1912. 

During  the  first  World  War  the  company 
could  be  found  producing  chamfered 
duralumin  washers  for  the  air  industry  —  an 
expertise  put  to  good  use  later. 

A  post-war  boom  saw  demand  grow  for 
cheap  jewellery  and  Stratton  Giftware, 
established  by  George  in  1911,  flourished. 
The  company  was  also  dabbling  in  model 
kits  and  short-wave  radio  at  this  time.  The 
Lady  Jayne  brand  (as  it  was  then  spelt)  first 
appeared  in  1920  with  the  launch  of  the 
slumber  helmet  followed  by  wave  clips  and 
the  original  curl  clip. 

When  in  1929  the  Rainsford  family 
agreed  to  sell  their  ordinary  shares  to 
George  (Jarrett  had  sold  his  shares  back  in 
1870)  Laughton  &  Sons  came  into  being  and 
is  at  present  run  by  the  third  generation  of 
the  family. 


Chesebrough-Pond's 

The  same  year  that  C&D  was  launched  saw 
the  introduction  of  Vaseline  petroleum  jelly. 
Based  in  the  Pennsylvanian  oil  fields  an 
American  chemist  Robert  Augustus 
Chesebrough,  noticed  that  oil  workers 
treated  any  cuts  and  bums  with  a  residue 
from  the  oil  pumps.  By  refining  this  he  came 
up  with  Vaseline  petroleum  jelly. 

It  was  not  until  1877  however  that  the 
Vaseline  trademark  was  registered  in  the  UK 
and  even  later  in  1923,  that  the  first  factory 
and  warehouse  opened  in  London. 

Thirteen  years  prior  to  the  Vaseline 
launch  another  chemist.  New  Yorker 
Thieron  T.  Pond  had  devised  a  method  of 
distilling  an  extract  from  the  witch  hazel 
shrub.  He  formed  Pond's  Extract  Co  and  by 
the  1920s  Pond's  were  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  popular  priced  skin  creams 
in  America.  A  London  base  was  estabhshed 
in  1872. 

The  two  companies  continued  their 
parallel  development  up  to  1955  when  they 
merged  to  form  Chesebrough-Pond's. 


Warner  Lambert 

William  R.  Warner  began  his  pharmacy 
business  in  Philadelphia  in  1856.  Nowadays 
the  Warner  Lambert  Corporation  employs 
more  than  40,000  people  in  140  countries. 

Warner's  greatest  personal  achievement 
was  to  pioneer  the  technique  of  coating  pills 
with  sugar  to  make  them  more  palatable. 
This  interest  led  to  his  growing  involvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  new  compounds  and 
within  20  years  the  company  was  producing 
a  variety  of  elixirs,  syrups,  lozenges  and 
medicinal  wines. 

By  the  time  Warner  died  in  1901  the 
other  elements  of  the  Warner  Lambert 
"family"  were  in  existence  but  as  yet 
unrelated  —  Hervey  C.  Parke  and  George 
S.  Davis  (estabhshed  1867),  Richard  Hudnut 
(1880),  Jordan  Wheat  Lambert  (1884)  and 
Norman  and  Thomas  Hall  (1893). 


George  Orridge 

No  firm  date  is  known  for  the  start  of  Orridge 
&  Co  although  it  is  beheved  to  be  pre-1846. 
It  was  Benjamin  Brogden  Orridge  who  set 
up  the  company  as  business  transfer  agents, 
valuers  and  assessors.  A  councillor  of  the 
City  of  London  and  practising  pharmacist 
with  an  appointment  to  Queen  Victoria,  he 
was  also  involved  in  the  formation  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Looking  to  the  future  the  company 
predicts  the  1980s  will  see  a  complete  transi- 
tion from  the  quill  pen  used  by  Benjamin  to 
a  sophisticated  electronic  system.  A  small 
tape  recorder  was  first  used  back  in  1963, 
followed  by  mechanical  adding  machines 
and,  in  more  recent  years,  portable  data 
terminals. 

The  1970's  saw  the  merger  between  Or- 
ridge's  and  George's  resulting  in  George, 
Orridge  and  the  acquisition  of  John  D.  Roy 
—  a  small  practice  that  had  been  operating 
in  Scotland  since  the  forties. 

In  1977  the  acquisition  of  two  well- 
established  firms,  R.G.  Staveley  and  John 
Theaker,  led  to  company  involvement  in  the 
licensed  trade  stock  audit  and  by  the  late 
'70s  turnover,  for  the  first  time  in  any  one 
year,  exceeded  £lm. 


Gerhardt  Pharmaceuticals 

C.F.  Gerhardt  Ltd  was  founded  by  Mr 
Charles  Frederick  Gerhardt,  an  Alsation 
bom  in  Strasborg  in  1839,  and  who  died  in 
England  in  1923.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr 
Gerald  Gerhardt  and  Mr  Edward  G.  Misani, 
who  remained  in  control  of  the  business  until 
April  1,  1952. 

Mr  Roy  Gordon  Archer  was  appointed 
managing  director  upon  the  acquisition  of 
the  company  by  S.B.  Penick  &  Co,  New 
York.  In  1961  the  name  of  the  company 
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changed  to  Gerhardt-Penick  Ltd,  and  then 
in  1971  to  the  present  name  of  Gerhardt 
Pharmaceuticals  Ltd,  when  the  company 
was  acquired  by  Mr  Archer. 

Mrs  Maureen  Archer  took  over 
Gerhardt  after  the  death  of  Mr  Archer  in 
1975  until  she  died  in  1981 .  The  company  is 
now  run  by  their  daughters.  Miss  Carolyn 
Archer  and  Miss  Penelope  Archer. 

The  first  office  was  in  Mincing  Lane,  at 
that  time  the  very  centre  of  the  world's  drug 
and  spice  trading.  In  1907  the  company 
moved  to  Fenchurch  Street.  In  1957 
Gerhardt  moved  to  Croydon  and  from  there 
in  1972  to  Huntingdon.  Two  years  later  the 
factory  and  offices  were  burnt  to  the  ground 
by  arson  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  com- 
pany has  been  situated  in  Surbiton,  Surrey. 

For  many  years  the  main  business  of  the 
company  was  selling  botanical  drugs.  From 
1952  the  main  effort  was  directed  towards 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  a  range 
of  pharmaceutical,  toiletry,  veterinary  and 
agricultural  proprietary  articles,  which  in- 
cluded Fresh  'n  Dainty,  Spray  Mate,  Dan- 
bar,  Dethlac,  Dethmor,  Di-thoxin,  Rinoxin 
and  Pied  Piper. 


Beecham 


Twelve  years  before  Chemist  &  Druggist  first 
appeared,  a  small  business  was  hatched  in 
Wigan.  Nowadays  it  has  worldwide  sales  of 
almost  £2, 000m  a  year. 

The  Beecham  Group  began  in  1847 
when  pUl-inventor  Thomas  Beecham  set  up 
as  a  "Chemist,  druggist  and  tea  dealer"  with 
a  licence  entitling  him  to  manufacture  and 
sell  medicines.  By  1913  his  son.  Sir  Joseph 
Beecham,  reported  that  one  million  pills 
were  being  produced  every  day  at  their  fac- 
tory on  the  Mersey. 

Since  going  pubhc  in  1924,  Beecham 's 
policy  of  growth  through  diversification 
created  the  largest  consumer  products  and 


The  Thomas  Beecham  and  the  company's 
Irvine  factory 

pharmaceuticals  business  in  the  UK.  In  the 
past  60  years  the  company  has  built  up  a  col- 
lection of  brands  —  Brylcreem,  Eno, 
Macleans,  Silvikrin,  Body  Mist,  Aqualresh, 
Lucozade,  Ribena,  Bovril  and  Horlicks. 

And,  following  the  discovery  and  isola- 
tion in  1957  of  the  penicillin  nucleus  — 
opening  the  way  to  the  new  generation  of 
semi-synthetic  penicillins  —  the  phar- 
maceutical business  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  group. 

RJ.  FuUwood  &  Bland 

Next  year  sees  the  bicentenary  of  R.J. 
FuUwood  and  Bland  Ltd,  who  were  first 
established  as  druggist  and  annatto  mer- 
chants in  1785.  The  first  product  manufac- 
tured was  annatto  dye  from  seed  exported 


from  Jamaica  by  one  of  the  ruir; 
brothers  to  his  other  brother  in  London, 
practice  of  importing  seed  from  various 
tropical  countries  has  continued 
uninterrupted. 

In  1835  cheesemaking  equipment  was 
added  to  the  commodities  marketed  and  to- 
day the  principal  business  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  milking  machines,  together  with  ren- 
net preparations,  butter  and  yoghurt  making 
equipment  and  cream  separators.  Manufac- 
turing has  been  based  in  Ellesmere,  Shrop- 
shire, since  1935. 

Cox  Pharmaceuticals 

Arthur  Hawker  Cox,  apothecary's  appren- 
tice, established  the  Cox  name  in  1839  when 
he  set  up  as  a  chemist  and  druggist  in  Ship 
Street,  Brighton.  He  evolved  a  method  of 
pearl  coating  pUls  to  make  them  palatable 
and  more  attractive.  His  coating  became 
famous,  gaining  letters  patent  and  the  Royal 
Seal  from  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  1870  he 
moved  to  larger  premises. 

There  was  a  further  move  in  1911  and  in 
1979  the  company  left  Brighton  for  a  new, 
purpose-built  complex  in  Barnstaple, 
Devon.  Today  the  company  produces  about 
1,000  million  tablets  a  year. 

Nurdin  &  Peacock 

Next  year  Nurdin  and  Peacock  celebrate  175 
years,  25  of  them  as  cash  and  carry 
wholesalers.  Paul  Nurdin  was  a  French  egg 
merchant  who  came  to  London  in  1810  and 
established  a  business  importing  eggs  from 
France.  From  the  1820s  he  employed  a 
young  man  called  John  Peacock  and  they 
became  partners  in  1842. 

Between  the  two  world  wars  the  com- 
pany concentrated  more  on  general  provi- 
sions, particularly  canned  foods,  although 
eggs  were  still  imported  on  a  large  scale. 


SCHOLL  (UK)  LTD  CONGRATULATE 
CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST  ON  THEIR 
125th  ANNIVERSARY. 

WE  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  YEARS  OF 
INFORMATIVE  AND  CONTINUOUS 
PUBLICATION  AND  WISH  YOU  ALL  THE 
BEST  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 
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During  the  1950s  the  company  continued  to 
trade  as  general  provisions  merchants,  ser- 
vmg  retailers  with  a  wide  range  of  products. 

The  cash  and  carry  business  started  in 
1960,  when  a  small  warehouse  was  opened 
in  Portsmouth  for  customers  to  collect  their 
own  orders  instead  of  waiting  for  the  van 
delivery.  Although  there  were  already  a  few 
other  cash  and  carries  m  London  and  one  in 
Yorkshire,  Nurdm  and  Peacock  were  the  first 
to  develop  the  idea  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
UK.  By  eliminating  the  costs  of  distribution, 
invoicing  and  representatives,  the  company 
could  sell  at  much  lower  prices  than  before 
and  m  April  1966  the  delivered  wholesale 
trade  was  discontinued. 

Norprint  International 

Norprmt  International  is  a  member  of  the 
print  and  packaging  division  of  Norcros  Pic, 
a  holding  company  based  at  Reading, 
Berks.  The  oldest  trading  division  is  Fisher 
Clark,  established  m  1850  by  John  Fisher, 
who  shortly  afterwards  acquired  a  partner 
George  Clark. 

The  firm  began  by  producing  strung 
cloth  labels  for  the  tailonng  trade,  a  busmess 
also  owned  by  John  Fisher.  So  successful 
were  these  patented  labels,  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Prince  Albert  used  them  on  their 
estates.  The  company  still  supplies  the  Royal 
family  and  m  1974  was  awarded  a  Royal 
Warrant  of  Appointment. 

Norprint  specialise  m  marketing  to  in- 
dustrial users,  desk-top  label  and  hcket  prin- 
ting equipment,  automatic  label  systems  for 
use  on  packaging  lines  and  computerised 
label  printing  machines.  They  beheve  there 
IS  not  a  single  UK  industry  or  trade  which 
does  not  use  at  least  one  Norprint  product. 
Millions  of  labels  daily  leave  the  Boston  and 
Harwich  factories,  representing  over  £32 
million  (1982/83)  of  business  —  a  long  way 
from  1850  when  combined  annual  sales  tur- 
nover for  tailoring  and  label  making  was 
£653  7s.  2d. 


Key  legislation  for 
pharmacy  since  1859 


During  the  century  and  a 
quarter  for  which  the  C&D  has 
been  in  existence  a  remarkable 
change  has  come  over  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  hds  been  governed 
by  legislation.  A  parallel,  but 
in  date  somewhat  later, 
development  has  taken  place 
in  the  professional  standards 
which  pharmacists,  through 
their  organisations,  have 
voluntarily  imposed  upon 
themselves. 

In  1859  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  the  day 
operated  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  1852,  an 
Act  directly  the  outcome  of  pressure  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  had  been  set 
up  by  Royal  Charter  in  1842.  Not  unnaturally 
that  Act  was  principally  concerned  with 
confining  certain  titles  to  its  members.  There 
was  also  on  the  statute  book  the  Sale  of 
Arsenic  Act,  1851,  which  in  retrospect  is 
seen  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  much 
subsequent  legislation. 

Apart  from  those  statutes  the  legislative 
background  of  pharmacy  was  either  non- 
existent or  so  obsolete  as  to  have  become 
almost  ludicrously  out  of  tune  with  the 
realities  of  the  period.  Any  person  could  set 
up  m  business  as  a  chemist  or  druggist  and 
sell  any  poison  except  arsenic.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  Pharmacy  Act  1868  that  there  was 
statutory  recognition  of  the  need  to  restrict 
retailing  and  dispensing  of  poisons  to 
properly  qualified  persons. 

A  report  by  a  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  to  consider  aspects  of  the  Pharmacy 


Act  1868  was  submitted  to  Parliament  on 
February  17,  1903.  The  Committee  found 
that  poisons  were  more  used  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  than  in  1868:  that  the  pro- 
secution of  unregistered  sellers  was  uncer- 
tain and  irregular  and  too  onerous  an 
obhgahon  upon  the  Pharmaceutical  Society; 
that  farmers  and  gardeners  suffered  in- 
convenience through  the  restriction  of  the 
sale  of  poisons,  and  that  the  conveyance  of 
arsenic  was  lax. 

The  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act  1908  that 
became  effective  April  1,  1909,  brought 
under  statutory  control  corporate  bodies 
keeping  open  shop  for  the  sale  of  poisons.  It 
also  introduced  the  system  of  licensing,  by 
local  authorities,  of  dealers  in  certain 
agricultural  and  horticultural  poisons. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of 
poison  law  was  the  appointment  of  a  Depart- 
mental Committee,  in  1926,  to  consider  if 
any  further  modifications  should  be  in- 
troduced. Four  years  later,  in  March  1930, 
the  Committee  issued  its  report  which 
included  in  an  appendix  a  suggested  draft 
Pharmacy  Bill.  This  was  the  background  to 
the  Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act  1933  which 
received  Royal  Assent  on  June  28,  1933. 

The  1933  Act,  among  other  things, 
created  a  single  register  of  pharmacists  and 
brought  into  being  the  Poisons  Board  to  ad- 
vise the  Home  Secretary  concerning  rules 
governing  the  sale  of  poisons. 

The  Pharmacy  Act  1954  consoUdated  the 
various  enactments  relating  to  pharmacy.  It 
was  a  government  measure  introduced  in 
pursuance  of  the  Consolidations  of  Enact- 
ments (Procedure)  Act  1949  which  permit- 
ted corrections  and  minor  improvements  of 
existing  legislation  that  did  not  effect  any 

A  selection  of  key  Bills  passed  in  C&D's 
1 25  year  history 


ubstantial  change  m  the  statutes 
;onsohdated. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  changes  m 
pharmacy  during  the  last  decades  have  been 
he  effects  of  introduction  of  the  Medicines 
\cts  1968  and  1971  together  with  the 
levelopments  within  the  National  Health 
service.  The  Medicines  Acts  introduced  the 
icensing  and  control  of  the  importation, 
nanufacture  and  wholesaling  of  medicines. 
There  was  also  the  system  of  listing 
nedicines  suitable  for  general  sale  and  those 
vhich  required  a  practitioner's  prescription 
or  supply  to  the  pubhc.  Another  feature  was 
he  regulatory  control  of  advertisements  of 
nedicines  directed  to  medical  and  dental 
Dractitioners. 

The  complexity  of  modem  legislation  is 
■effected  in  the  numerous  Regulations  and 
Drders  issued  under  the  Acts  (see  C&D 
Directory  1984). 

AH  these  government  enactments  reflect 
he  rise  m  status  of  pharmacists  during  the 
oast  century.  The  1933  Act  clearly  estabUsh- 
sd  pharmacy  as  e  profession  and  set  up  the 
Statutory  Committee,  the  object  of  which 
vas  iri  part  to  improve  the  status  of  the  pro- 


fession. The  development  of  a  professional 
outlook  has  always  been  a  pharmaceutical 
topic  since  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was 
formed. 

"Pharmaceutical  Ethics"  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Joseph  Ince  to  the  Not- 
tingham meeting  of  the  British  Phar- 
maceutical Conference  in  1866.  Then,  as 
now,  the  subject  originated  much  discussion 
and  it  has  been  a  recurring  theme  m  C&D 
correspondence  columns,  although  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  current  Editor  will  report  on 
business  arrangements  between  chemists, 
physicians  or  surgeons  —  the  latter  directing 
their  prescriptions  to  the  former,  m  the 
following  terms: 

"By  some  of  these  favoured  chemists  a 
percentage  is  paid  on  every  prescription 
dispensed,  but  others  pay  tribute  in  a  less 
direct  manner  and  acknowledge  the 
patronage  of  medical  men  by  Stilton  cheeses 
and  oysters"  {C&D  October  15,  1866,  pl73). 

During  1937  at  a  meeting  of  the  branch 
representatives  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socie- 
ty, the  question  of  a  code  of  professional  con- 
duct was  raised.  That  led  to  a  Statement 
upon  Matters  of  Professional  Conduct  which 


was  first  published  m  1939  and  ultimately 
issued  in  an  amended  form  in  1944,  and 
clarified  and  reinforced  regularly  since. 

All  this  legislation  also  indicated  that 
public  conscience  had  been  stirred  m  the 
matter  of  medicines  and  drugs,  and  that 
there  was  a  growing  feeling,  even  m  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  century,  that  remedies  should 
be  prepared  by  those  who  had  some  ex- 
penence  and  qualifications  m  such  matters. 
However,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Arsenic  Act,  the  growth  of  the  trade  m 
medicines  had  increasingly  flourished  and 
by  the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  was  a  fairly 
extensive  business. 

First  medicines'  tax 

In  1783,  as  the  nation  was  just  emerging  from 
an  unsuccessful  war,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  considered  "quack  mediciaes"  to 
be  "very  proper  objects  of  taxation"  and  he 
imposed  the  first  tax  upon  medicines.  Ven- 
dors of  medicines  were  required  to  send 
their  wrappers  or  labels  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps  to  be  stamped  and  pay  a 
duty  assessed  in  relation  to  the  selling  price 
of  the  products.  This  was  before  the  days  of 


CONGRATULATIONS 

to  a  name  that's  been  around 
from  a  name  that  gets  around 

We'd  like  to  offer  our  congratulations  to  "Chemist 
and  Druggist"  on  their  125  years  in  the  business. 

Of  course,  we  haven't  been  around  for  quite  as  long 
as  that.  However,  our  name 
is  just  as  well  known  thanks 
to  our  fleet  of  delivery  vans 
which  cover  every  part  of  the 
pountry  from  Land's  End  to 
John  O'Groats. 

So  from  one  of  the  fastest  moving  to  one  of  the  longest  standing  names  in  the 
field  -  congratulations. 


¥estric  and  Chemist  and  Druggist  i 

We're  always  there,  i 
we  always  care.  I 


VBStric 


1 
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the  adhesive  stamp.  Forging  any  seal, 
stamp  or  mark  with  intent  to  defraud  was 
made  a  felony  the  punishment  being  death 
"without  benefit  of  clergy".  The  era  of  stamp 
duty  legislation,  beginning  1783,  was 
primarily  and  solely  revenue  producing  —  it 
was  not  aimed  at  improving  the  standards  of 
the  preparations  or  decreasing  the  in- 
cidence of  disease.  In  fact  after  1885  the 
government  stamp  included  a  statement  that 
"this  stamp  involves  no  government 
guarantee"  which  underlined  the  purely 
financial  aspects  of  the  tax. 

The  original  Act  was  superseded  by  the 
1785  Act  which  in  turn  was  replaced  by  the 
1802  Act.  Further  amendments  were  made 
in  1803.  In  1804  a  new  general  Stamp  Act 
was  introduced  re-enacting  the  rate  of  duty 
and  exemptions  without  alteration  but  a  new 
schedule  of  468  dutiable  preparations  was 
substituted  for  the  list  of  450  annexed  to  the 
last  Act.  The  Medicines  Stamp  Act  1812 
followed,  forming  the  principal  Act  until 
repealed  by  the  Pharmacy  and  Medicines 
Act  1941,  which  abolished  the  five  shilling 
vendors'  licence  and  the  medicine  stamp 
duties. 


The  Acts  brought  mto  being  problems  of 
interpreting  the  incidence  of  the  duty  and 
the  second  issue  of  C&D,  dated  October  15, 
1859,  includes  a  letter  from  a  reader  "warn- 
ing brother  druggists  to  look  at  their 
Gregory  powder  labels  as  there  is  a  fellow 
sneaking  about  the  country  lodging  infor- 
mations against  us  for  using  an  improper 
label.  There  are  five  druggists  in  this  locality 
who  have  been  fined  mitigated  penalties  of 
£2  each,  one  £3. 1  call  it  an  unmitigated  .  .  . 
I  will  leave  you  to  supply  the  words  .  .  ." 

Although  the  writer  does  not  declare  the 
basis  of  the  complaint  against  him  and  his 
"brothers",  it  is  likely  that  the  labels  contain- 
ed a  recommendation  for  the  "prevention, 
relief  or  cure  of  a  distemper,  malady,  etc" 
rendering  the  preparation  liable  to  duty.  To 
inform  "those  who  sell  dutiable  medicines  as 
will  enable  them  to  avoid  disagreeable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department,"  E.N.  Alpe  prepared  a  Handy 
Book  of  Medicine  Stamp  Duty,  pubhshed  by 
C&Dm  1887. 

During  1902  Sir  William  Glyn- Jones  ob- 
tained a  High  Court  judgment  in  the  case 
Farmer  v  Glyn-Jones  which  established  the 
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right  of  a  chemist  to  sell  free  of  stamp  duty, 
"unstamped",  "Known  Admitted  and  Ap- 
proved" remedies  which  bore  on  the  label 
the  formula  or  a  reference  to  an  approved 
book  containing  it.  The  exemption  was  con- 
sidered to  apply  only  to  the  chemist's  "own 
name  proprietaries"  but  later  the  authorities 
extended  the  relaxation  to  owners  of  adver- 
tised proprietary  medicines. 

Another  C&D  publication  "Phar- 
maceutical Formulas"  was  the  first  book  of- 
ficially approved  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
revenue  ...  as  a  well  known  recognised 
book  of  reference  to  formulas,  and  was  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  that  a  medicinal 
preparation  was  a  "known,  admitted  and  ap- 
proved remedy  exempt  from  medicinal 
stamp  duty". 

Port  2: 1900-1984  shortly 


People  are  really  asking  about  Throaties  pastilles, 

A  successful  combination  of  a  proven  formulation.  New  packs,  new  counter  display  units, 
and  new  style  advertising  has  rocketed  sales  up  by  20%  -  and  they're  still  nsing. 
So  why  miss  out  on  your  shared 
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Touring  in  SA? 

It  is  with  dismay  that  I  read  in  the  C&D, 
September  8  of  Numark's  intention  to  visit 
South  Africa  for  a  "study  tour". 

The  tour  of  retail  and  wholesahng 
operations  could  have  been  arranged  in 
commercial  environs  in  less  objectionable 
countries  such  as  the  USA,  Canada, 
Australia  or  even  Northern  Europe. 

South  Africa  should  continue  to 
remain  outside  international  contacts.  But 
it  now  appears  that  pharmacy  too  is 
extending  a  friendly  hand.  Those  within 
South  Africa  controlling  and  creating  vast 
chemical  fortunes  should  not  be 
encouraged,  by  Numark's  30  delegates, 
via  a  kind  of  respectful  admiration. 

I  believe  South  Africa's  enormous 
wealth  (including  pharmaceutical)  comes 
from  the  real  exploitation  of  black  labour, 
as  in  all  other  industries  in  that  country, 
thereby  denying  the  majority  any  real 
power  or  standard  of  living. 

The  system  should  not  be  condoned  by 


supposed  "study  tours".  I  wonder  how 
black  and  Asian  members  of  Numark  will 
react  to  this  scandalous  operation? 
J.M.  Leuw, 
Feltham,  Middlesex. 


Testing  doctors 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  increasing 
numbers  of  doctors  are  preparing  to 
dispense  thus  becoming  "dispensing 
doctors."  Surely  they  ought  to  be  hable  for 
the  drug  testing  scheme.  After  all,  if  they 
have  dispensed  any  medication,  there 
ought  to  be  a  random  test  on  their 
dispensing  abilities  and  qualities  by  some 
authority.  Pharmacists  are  being  regularly 
tested  —  so  why  should  dispensing  doctors 
have  special  privileges? 

It  seems  unfair  that  doctors  are  not 
included  in  the  drug  testing  scheme,  yet 
they,  if  they  dispense,  replace  the  role  of 
the  dispensing  pharmacist.  If  the 
pharmacists  started  diagnosing,  then  they 
would  be  criticised  and  even  liable  for 


prosecution  and  probably  be  judged  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  diagnosis  had  the 
doctor  diagnosed  in  the  first  instance. 
Shouldn't  the  quality  of  dispensing  doctors 
be  judged  upon  and  compared  to  that  of 
properly  trained  and  qualified 
pharmacists? 
D.A.  Shah 
Clifton,  Notts 


No  making  up? 

We  are  one  of  the  1,500  Rubinstein  outlets 
which  "have  fallen  by  the  wayside"  {C&D 
September  1,  p347)  after  many  years  spent 
supporting  this  wayward  company.  At  a 
loss  to  ourselves  stock  was  sold  off. 

Has  it  not  occured  to  Mr  Sgardello  that 
the  real  reason  for  the  company's  decline, 
is  that  customers  deserted  the  company, 
not  the  chemists? 

We  believe  we  have  "upgraded"  our 
image  by  getting  rid  of  Helena  Rubinstein. 
James  R.  Moore, 
Cheadle,  Cheshire. 


Available  in  five  great  flavours  -  Original,  Blackcurrant, 
Menthol  &  Eucalyptus,  Lemon, Honey  &  Menthol  and  Catarrh. 
Remember  jyj^Qllg^ljg^g  SalCS  flOOd  thrOUgh. 


Contact  Arcadian  Ltd ,  a  division  of  Ernest  Jackson  &  Co  Ltd ,  Crediton,  Devon.  Tel:  (03632)  2251  Telex:  42506 
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Another  'Avon' 
comes  to  UK 


BUSINESS  NEWS 


Four  local  depots 
to  be  closed-down 


Macarthys'  Caerphilly  depot  and 
Vestric  branches  in  Sheffield, 

Sandwich  and  Carlisle  will  close 
down  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
Customers  affected  will  be  served 
from  the  nearest  surviving  depot. 

Vestic's  depots  will  become 
transhipment  points;  that  is,  emptied  of 
stock  but  used  as  local  distribution  centres 
for  goods  from  Leeds,  Foots  Cray  and 
Gateshead.  Similar  changes  have  already 
been  made  at  Dundee,  Middlesborough, 
Hull  and  Southampton.  Macarthys  will 
deliver  to  South  Wales  customers  from 
their  Bristol  depot. 

Both  companies  say  customers  will 
benefit  from  having  a  greater  range  of 
stock  available  from  the  larger  depots,  and 
promise  no  drop  in  service.  While  sales 


Kirby  production 
moves  to  Belgium 

Kirby-Warrick  have  announced 
plans  to  restructure  their 
operational  activities  at 
Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  with  the  loss  of 
70  jobs. 

The  production  of  opthmalmic  and 
sterile  products,  proprietary  medicines 
and  pharmaceutical  hquids  and  creams 
will  be  carried  out  at  the  parent  Schering 
Corporation's  central  manufacturing 
works  in  Belgium.  Currently  serving  over 
20  Schering  subsidiaries  in  Europe,  this 
plant's  output  already  accounts  for  60  per 
cent  of  Kirby-Warrick's  UK  sales. 

More  instore 
shops  for  Boots 

Boots  are  continuing  the  shop- 
within-a-shop  strategy  they  began 
with  Cookshops. 

Beauty  shops  bringing  together  their 
cosmetics,  jewellery  and  personal  care 
ranges  are  beginning  to  appear  in  nearly 
400  branches. 

Cosmetics  sold  in  the  beauty  shops  will 
range  from  budget  ranges  such  as  Boots 
own  No  7  right  up  to  agency  lines.  New 
indicator  boards  and  counter 
arrangements  allow  for  the  rapid 
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levels  at  the  smaller  branches  are 
obviously  relevant  in  considering  when  a 
branch  must  be  closed,  this  is  only  one 
factor  in  the  decision.  Vestric  point  out  that 
Sheffield  is  only  45  minutes  by  van  from 
Leeds,  while  Macarthys  cite  the  fact  that 
Caerphilly  served  only  200  customers. 

Macarthys  plan  to  retain  some  drivers 
and  associated  staff  at  Caerphilly,  and  will 
offer  other  employees  jobs  elsewhere  in  the 
company.  "Sadly,  however,  there  will  still 
be  about  30  redundancies"  says  managing 
director  David  Wright.  Vestric  will  also  be 
keeping  drivers  on,  but  say  there  will  have 
to  be  some  compulsory  redundancies. 

Both  companies  hope  to  eventually 
dispose  of  the  closed  depots  although,  as 
Vestric  point  out,  property  is  hard  to  sell  at 
the  moment. 


The  Mildenhall  unit  will  continue 
production  of  sterilising  tablets  and  cotton 
buds  for  UK  and  world  markets,  and  the 
recently-opened  warehouse  will  distribute 
all  Kirby-Warrick  products  nationwide. 

Sixty  production  staff  will  be  lost,  plus 
10  from  support  services  and 
administration.  However,  with  early 
retirement  and  voluntary  redundancy, 
combined  with  transfers  within  the 
company,  the  number  of  actual 
redundancies  should  not  exceed  50,  says 
the  company. 

The  move,  to  be  completed  by  the 
beginning  of  1985,  is  seen  as  a 
streamlining  of  operations  and  it  is 
anticipated  the  Belgian  plant  will  be  able 
to  absorb  the  extra  production  work  with 
the  addition  of  few  staff. 


establishment  of  an  in-store  shop  without 
the  need  to  wait  for  a  major  refit. 

It  IS  hoped  that  units  such  as  the  beauty 
shops  will  help  make  people  more  aware 
precisely  what  they  can  find  m  larger 
Boots  branches. 


Retail  sales 

The  Department  of  Trade  &  Industry's  July 
retail  sales  index  (1980  =  100)  showed  a 
year-on-year  rise  of  9  per  cent  to  159  for 
dispensing  chemists  (NHS  receipts  are 
excluded).  The  figure  for  all  businesses 
rose  8  per  cent  to  reach  134. 


A  threat  to  direct  sale  cosmetics 
companies  came  last  week  with  the 
launch  in  Britain  of  the  multi- 
million  dollar  American  company 
Mary  Kay. 

The  UK  launch  is  part  of  the  company's 
celebrations  to  mark  its  growth  from  a 
small  regional  firm  set  up  in  1963  m 
America  to  its  position  today  as  a  "fully- 
mtregrated  manufacturer  and  distributor 
of  toiletries  throughout  the  States." 

The  concept  behind  the  company  is 
"in-home  beauty  classes"  with  the 
emphasis  on  teaching  skincare.  The 
company  claims  to  have  over  200,000 
American  women,  working  both  full  and 
part-time  as  beauty  consultants,  with  the 
top  performers  earning  over  $250,000.  In 
Britain,  around  100  women  of  varying 
occupations  have  been  recruited  —  a 
figure  the  company  hopes  to  increase 
dramatically  following  the  launch. 

The  consultants  who  are  given  both  in- 
field and  formal  training,  hold  beauty 
classes  to  which  they  invite  four  or  five 
people. 

The  guests  are  then  taught  how  to  use 
the  toiletries  which  include  skin,  body, 
and  haircare  products,  fragrances  and 
cosmetics  but  are  under  no  obligation  to 
buy,  says  the  company. 

President  of  Mary  Kay  cosmetics  m 
Britain,  Mr  Stewart  Brodie  says,  "I  see  this 
form  of  selling  as  an  alternative  to  the  retail 
trade.  It  provides  a  service  and 
consultation  which  the  average  girl  on  a 
counter  in  a  busy  shop  hasn't  got  time  to 
provide." 

Chairman  and  founder  of  the  company 
IS  American  business  woman  Mary  Kay, 
who  believes  feminine  beauty  is  an  illusion 
created  by  modem  chemistry. 

The  company,  which  claims  a  $650m 
turnover  in  1983,  has  so  far  expanded  into 
Canada,  South  America  and  Australia. 
They  see  the  UK  launch  as  a  step  towards 
entering  the  European  market. 

The  range  comprises  approximately  40 
products  with  the  basic  skincare  lines 
catering  for  all  different  skin  types  and 
ethnic  groups. 

Skincare  products  represent  75  per 
cent  of  company  sales  in  America.  Retail 
prices  for  the  cosmetics  start  at  around  £4. 

Avon  representatives  were  unavailable 
for  comment  as  C&D  went  to  press. 

Brocades  GB  have  announced  that 
marketing  of  veterinary  products  and 
manufacturing  and  production  of  vaccines 
will  in  future  be  handled  by  subsidiary 
Mycofarm. 
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Nicholas  Laboratories 
buy  Louis  Marcel 


Nicholas  Laboratories  have  bought 
Louis  Marcel  for  an  undisclosed 
sum. 

Former  Marcel  owner  Malcolm 
Thorogood  retains  One  Touch  electrolysis 
kits  and  the  Inverness  ear-piercing  supply 
busmess,  but  all  other  products  will  move 
to  Nicholas. 

Mary  Chapman,  manager  of  Nicholas's 
cosmetics  division,  is  currently  overseeing 
integration  of  the  two  companies  as 
Marcel's  acting  MD.  She  describes  Louis 
Marcel  as  a  company  which  has  "taken  a 
neglected  sector  of  the  market, 
approached  it  with  innovation  and  energy, 
and  carved  a  niche  for  itself." 

Nicholas  promise  increased  support 
for  the  brand,  but  say  activity  will  continue 
on  established  themes.  "We'd  be  very 
foolish  to  undermine  the  good  work 
already  there,"  says  Mary  Chapman. 


Contract  is 
'incomprehensible 

Savory  &  Moore  —  retailing  arm  of 
Macarthys  —  say  the  current  NHS 
contract  is  "incomprehensible  to 
most  pharmacists"  and  seem  to  feel 
the  new  version  will  be  little  better. 

"It  IS  apparently  impossible  to  devise  a 
contract  for  pharmaceutical  services 
which  properly  reimburses  the  pharmacist 
for  his  work  and  the  costs  involved  m 
carrying  it  out"  say  the  directors  in  their 
annual  report. 

"It  is  principally  for  this  reason,  and 
the  uncertaintly  it  creates,  that  Savory  and 
Moore  are  continuing  their  policy  of 
expanding  and  improving  cash  sales 
business.  We  do  not  wish  to  become  over- 
dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  Government 
decisions  which  influence  the  economics 
of  NHS  dispensing"  they  add.  "Discussions 
on  simplification  of  the  existing  contract 
have  been  going  on  for  some  while  but 
current  indications  are  that  not  a  great 
deal  of  progress  is  being  made  in  a 
number  of  areas." 

Looking  to  the  wider  group's 
performance,  directors  say  both  they  and 
their  competitors  have  continued  to  give 
away  too  much  money  in  discounts  to 
allow  for  "sensible  retention  of  profits." 
"We  are  not  making  adequate  return  on 
capital  employed"  they  say. 

Turning  to  the  wholesalers'  other 


The  Louis  Marcel  name  is  to  be 
retained  by  Nicholas,  although 
manufacturing  and  distribution  will 
eventually  be  transferred.  Orders 
continue  through  Louis  Marcel  for  the  time 
being. 

Nicholas  are  unwilling  to  comment  on 
the  amount  they  paid  for  Marcel,  though 
they  admit  it's  a  company  they've  been 
keeping  their  eye  on  for  some  time.  Mary 
Chapman  puts  Marcel  sales  at  around  30 
per  cent  of  a  market  worth  just  over  £4m. 

"The  integration's  going  very  smoothly 
so  far"  she  adds.  "Like  most  small 
companies,  Marcel  is  fairly  tight  on  staff, 
and  pretty  efficient,  so  there  should  be  no 
change  in  staff  numbers  —  though 
obviously  roles  will  change." 

Malcolm  Thorogood  is  confident  the 
takeover  will  be  good  for  Marcel,  and 
points  out  that  products  can  now  reach  an 
international  market  for  the  first  time. 


current  bete  noire  —  parallel  imports  — 
Macarthys  put  the  size  of  the  problem  at 
around  £150m:  roughly  equivalent  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  drugs  bill.  If  the  DHSS's 
recently-introduced  licensing  system  fails 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  Pis  coming  into 
the  country,  say  Macarthys,  "we  will  arrive 
at  the  absurd  situation  in  which  a  high 
proportion  of  prescriptions  issued  in  the 
UK  are  be  met  with  imported  products." 


^=  COMING 


Monday,  September  17 

Mid  Glamorgan  East  Branch.  Pharmaceutical  Society,  The 

Globe  Hotel,  Pontypridd,  at  8pm.  Social  evening.  Buffet 
supper 

Tuesday,  September  18 

Leeds  Branch,  National  Pharmaceutical  Association, 

Golden  Lion  Hotel,  Lower  Briggate,  Leeds,  at  8pm  Annual 
meeting 

Wednesday,  September  19 

Lancaster  &  Morecambe  Branch.  Pharmaceutical  Society, 

Barton  Grange  Hotel,  Barton,  Preslon,  at  8pm  Working  party 
report  on  pharmaceutical  education  and  training,  addressed 
by  Mr  Bernard  Silverman,  Member  oi  Council. 

Thursday,  September  20 

Lancaster  &  Morecambe  Branch,  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Post  House  Hotel,  Northenden,  Manchester,  at  8pm  Meeting  as 
above 

Bedfordshire  Branch,  Pharmaceutical  Society,  medical 
centre,  Lujon  &  Dunstable  Hospital  at  8pm  Miss  Susan 
Tempest,  stall  pharmacist,  on  "Pam  control  m  terminal  care." 
Weald  of  Kent  Branch.  Pharmaceutical  Society, 

postgraduate  centre,  Kent  &  Sussex  Hospital,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Kent,  at  8pm.  Talk  by  Mr  Roger  King  on  "Computers  in 
community  pharmacy  " 


Philips  change 

Philips'  battery  range  will  in  future  be 
distributed  to  the  chemist  trade  by  PST, 
Harleyford  Marina,  Henley  Road,  Marlow, 
Bucks.  The  company  already  handle 
Philips  Photoflux  products. 

Paterson  Products,  2  Boswell  Court, 
London  WCIN  3PS,  already  distributors 
of  Philips  darkroom  products,  have  also 
taken  on  responsibility  for  their 
manufacture. 


Briefly  

Concept  Pharmaceuticals  have  moved  to 
Unit  6,  Blenheim  Road,  Cressex  Industrial 
Estate,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks  HP12  3RS. 

Institute  for  the  Study  of  Drug 
Dependence  has  moved  to  1  Hatton  Place, 
Hatton  Garden,  London  ECIN  8ND  (tel 
01-4301991). 

Shop  workers  union  USDAW  used  the 
recent  TUC  conference  to  again  defend 
current  restrictions  on  late-night  and 
Sunday  trading.  The  union's  motion, 
which  argued  that  deregulation  would 
lead  to  "immense  economic  and  social 
damage"  was  strongly  endorsed  by 
conference  on  a  show  of  hands. 

Storefitters  Croydon  Display,  have  been 
acquired  by  Worthroy,  who  will  keep  the 
company  trading  as  Croydon  Display 
Group.  The  new  company  has  an  issued 
share  capital  of  £100,000  and  will  operate 
from  its  existing  premises  at  229  Green 
Lane,  Ilford,  Essex. 


EVENTS 

Wirral  Branch,  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Chester 
postgraduate  medical  centre,  at  8pm  Regional  lecture  on 
"Postgraduate  education  " 

Thames  Valley  Pharmacists'  Association,  Claremont,  60  St 
James'  Road,  Surbiton,  at  8pm.  Committee  meeting  to  obtain 
views  on  the  report  of  the  working  party  on  pharmaceutical 
education  and  training 

Advance  information 

Sub-Committee  on  Post  Qualification  Education  and 
Training  of  Pharmacists.  WeUington  Park  Hotel,  Malone 
Road,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  on  September  27,  irom 
10am-5pm  Workshop  suited  to  hospital  pharmacy  practice. 
Will  locus  on  therapy  for  anxiety,  depression  and  senile 
dementia ,  Places  for  20  pharmacists.  Forms  from  Mr  G 
Dudman,  Personnel  7,  DHSS,  Dundonald  House,  Upper 
Newtownards  Road,  Belfast  BT4  3SF,  to  be  returned  as  soon  as 
possible 

British  Institute  of  Regulatory  Aliairs,  Zoological  Society, 
Regents  Park,  London  NWl,  on  October  3,  at  9.45am-4. 15pm. 
"Export  territories  registration  review."  One-day  meeting 
includes  talks  on  export  certification  —  the  passport  to  success, 
Australasia  regulatory  overview  and  understanding  the  Middle 
East  Tickets  are  £55  20  for  members  and  £63  25  for  non- 
members  (prices  include  VAT)  Application  forms  irom  Mr  J  S 
Inman,  Wyeth  Research,  Huntercombe  Lane  South,  Taplow, 
Maidenhead,  Berks  SL6  OPH  {tel  06286  63035) 
7th  ministerial  conference  of  the  Co-operation  group  to 
combat  drug  abuse  and  illicit  trafficking  in  drugs 
(Pompidou  Group),  Centre  des  Conferences  Internationales, 
Pans,  France,  September  12-13. 
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(Classifie: 


Appointments 


National 
Accounts  Executive 

Small  Appliance  Company 


This  is  an  exciting  opportunity  to  join  Pifco 
Limited  at  senior  level  and  take  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  certain  key  national  accounts. 

Extensive  sales  experience  will  have  already  been 
gained  ideally  in  an  electrical  or  related  industry. 

Our  extensive  range  of  Personal  Care  and  Beauty 
Products  would  be  a  major  area  for  development, 
and  suitable  applicants  male  or  female,  who  have 
had  experience  in  these  markets,  would  find  the 
position  a  real  challenge  with  good  promotion 
prospects. 

An  excellent  remuneration  package  is  available  to 
the  successful  applicant. 

If  you're  looking  for  your  next  career  move  please 
write  with  a  full  career  history,  in  total  confidence 
to- 

Mike  Wright, 
Pifco  Limited,  Failsworth,  Manchester  M35  OHS 


Design  Technology 


VICTORIA  HOSPITAL,  BLACKPOOL 

Senior  Pharmacy  Technician 

District  and  Community  Services 

Applications  are  invited  from  suitably  qualified  Pfiarmacy  Technicians 
for  ttiis  newly  created  post.  The  individual  appointed  will  be  based  at 
Victoria  Hospital,  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  day  to  day 
co-ordination  of  Pharmaceutical  supplies  to  Health  Centres,  Clinics  and 
penpheral  Hospital  Units.  Temporary  single  accommodation  will 
be  available. 

Pharmacy  Technicians 

Applications  are  invited  from  qualified  Pharmacy  Technicians.  Based  at 

Victoria  Hospital,  the  posts  involve  experience  in  In-Patient  and 

Out-Patient  Dispensing,  Pharmacy  Technician  Topping-Up  Services 

throughout  the  District  and  Pharmaceutical  Production. 

Temporary  single  accommodation  will  be  available. 

For  further  details/or  to  arrange  an  informal  visit  for  all  these  posts 

please  contact  Mr.  D.  J.  Stead,  Principal  Pharmacist,  or  Miss  D.  Heath, 

Staff  Pharmacist  or  Mr.  K.  B.  March,  Staff  Pharmacist. 

Tel:  Blackpool  341  llExt.343. 

Closing  date  for  the  above  posts:  28th  September,  1984. 

Application  forms  and  job  descriptions  from  General  Office, 

Victoria  Hospital,  Blackpool  FY3  8NR.  Tel:  Blackpool  34111  Ext. 

234/380. 


BLACKPOOL 

Wyre  &  Fylde  HeaKh  Authority 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL  IMPORTERS 

invite 

Applications  from  suitably  qualified  persons 
(conforming  to  the  requirements  of  EEC  Directive 
75/319)  to  supervise  relabelling  and  repackaging 
operations  at  our  new  API  warehouse  in  Heston, 
Middlesex. 
The  salary  is  negotiable  and  the  successful 
applicant  will  also  receive  the  usual  fringe  benefits. 

To  apply,  or  for  further  information,  please  write 
to: 

Mr.  M.  D.  Clark  MPS,  Unit  J  and  K,  Mill  Mead 
Industrial  Estate,  High  Street,  Staines,  Middlesex. 
Telephone:  Staines  63812. 


Agents 


UK  AGENTS/REPS 

Male/  Female  wanted  by  sole  UK  distributor  calling  on 
chemists,  health  food  shops  and  beauty  salons  etc  for 
internationally  acclaimed  natural  health  and  skin  care 
products.  Only  experienced  serious  persons  with  previous 
sales  records  and  good  contacts  need  apply. 
Regional  Distributors  need  apply. 

Write  to: 
Jerrico  Dead  Sea  Salts, 
49  Vincent  Court,  Bell  Lane,  London  NW4. 


SALES  AGENTS  REQUIRED 

In  the  following  areas  throughout  the  UK  to  sell  Prestige  French 
perfumes. 

Including  Le  Galion,  Molinard,  Alain  Delon  +  Caih.  Must  have 
established  connections.  High  rate  of  commission. 
1.  S.  Wales  +  SW  Midlands.  2.  S.  Yorks,  Lanes,  Cheshire  +  N. 
Wales.  3.  Cumbria,  Central  Yorks  +  Tyne.  4.  Southern  Counties. 

FRANGLERE 

Please  write  with  full  details  to: 
FRANGLERE  LTD,  PO  BOX  201, 17  WINWICK  STREET, 
WARRINGTON,  CHESHIRE. 

or  phone  JOHN  MILLS  on  0925  52176 


AGENTS 

Commission  Agents  required  to  operate  within  UK 
to  sell  new  unique  own  label  OTC  products. 
Applicants  wishing  to  earn  additional  first  class 
commission  should  contact  by  letter:  Bath  Medical 
Co.  Ltd.,  Kingsmead  North,  Bath  BAl  IXB. 


Agency  lines  required  for  major  toiletry 
company  which  has  it's  own  manufacturing  and 
sales  force. 

Please  reply  to  Managing  Director. 
BOX  C&D  3065. 
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Business  Opportunities 


NEW  LEGISLATION  WILL  ENABLE  LEADING 
CHEMISTS  TO  SELL  READING  GLASSES  TO 
PRESCRIPTION. 

SUFFOLK  OPTICAL  OFFER  A  SALE  OR 
RETURN  PA CKA 6EOF50GLA SSES  //V 
VARIOUS  STYLES  PL  US  DISPLA  Y  UNIT  TO 
SELL  RETAIL  FROM £9.95  WITH  100% 

MARKUP. 

SUFFOLK  OPTICAL,  Div.  of  Suffolk  TyeiNG  ltd,  FARLEiGH  HOUSE, 
WOODLAND  WAY,  KINGSWOOD,  SURREY, 
KT20  6NN.  TEL:  0737  832614. 


WANTED 

PROPRIETOR 
PHARMACIST 

To  advise  British  Parallel 
Import  Company. 
BOX  C&D3061 


UK  ETHICAL  PHARMACEUTICALS 

An  evergrowing  number  of  Community  pharmacists  find  it  sensible  to  purchase  their 
ethical  requirements  at  the  keenest  possible  prices 
If  vou  would  like  full  details  of  our  UK  ethical  products  {which  have  not  been  imponed). 
why  not  apply  in  writing  (on  a  letterhead  from  registered  premises  for  safety  reasons) 
Enquiries,  therefore,  in  writing  to:  — 


vMaltowm  Limited 


FREEPOST 
PO  BOX  53 
Harrogate  HGl  5BD 
England 


Stock  for  Sale 


CHAMPAGNE 
CHARLIE 

CELEBRATE  UNBELIEVABLE  OFFER  ON 
METO  PRICE  GUNS  AND  LABELS. 

FREE  BOTTLE  OF  CHAMPAGNE. 

MINIMUM  QUANTITY  DISCOUNT 
PRICES  TO  QUALIFY. 

GUARANTEED  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
OFFER. 

FULL  SERVICE  ON  METO  GUNS.  GET 
YOUR  CHRISTMAS  ORDER  IN  NOW 
(CHAMPERS  AS  WELL). 


TOM  L  YDON 


Send  for  details  to  (No  stamp  required)  Low  Price  Label  Co. 
FREEPOST,  Department  CD 

88  Southbourne  Grove,  Westcliffe  on  Sea,  Essex  SSO  3BR. 
or  telephone  0702  333761 . 


SURPLUS  TO  OUR 
REQUIREMENTS 

Due  to  frustrated  export  order 

we  have  available  Feldene 
(manufactured  in  UK)  at  trade 
prices  less  15%.  Minimum 
order  100  x  60  capsules. 
BOX  C&D  3065 


ALAMI  IMPORTS  &  EXPORT  \M 


Handkercniets  loose  and  boxed, 
range  of  tea  towels  Jacquard  and 
handloom  towels,  pillow  cases, 
yeUow  dusters,  face  cloths,  baby  _ 
nappies,  terry  socks  ft!^E~5. 

;buu  DNaynssHES  welcome 


HOPEGLADE  HOUSE 
19,  23  KINGSLAND  ROAD 
LONDON  E2  8AA 

Tel:  01-729  5501  (4  lines) 


Stock  for  Sale 


WELCOME 

Customers  Old  &  New 


Stockists  of  the 
largest  selection  of 
brand  name  French 
and  U.K.  Perfumes. 

LADIES-MENS- 
CHILDRENS 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  SETS 

Available  from  1st 
September  onwards 
Including 

NEW  GALLERY 
RANGE  OF  GIFT 
SETS 


^.osmetics 
Limitec 

19-12  Park  Place,  off  Cheetliaiii 
Hill  Road.  Manchester  M4  4EY. 
Tel  No.:  061-833  9652.  Teles: 
665941  FGM  G.  Suppliers  to 
Retail.  Wholesale  and 
Export.  Opening  Honrs:- 
Mon-Fri  9am-  5.30pni. 
Sun  10am-2pni. 


FILMS       KODAK       TUDOR       FLASH       FILMS  FILMI 


c|  STOCKISTS  OF  WELL  KNOWN  BRANDS 
O    OF  PERFUMES /COSMETICS /CHEMIST 
s 
mI 

e| 

T 


SUNDRIES  KODAK  FILMS. 
WIDEST  SELECTION  IN  TOWN. 


Ample  Parking 


PASCO'S  COSMETIC  SALES 
425C  HARROW  ROAD 
LONDON  W10  4RE 
Telex:  8813271 
Next  day  delivery  service 


FOR  PRICE  LISTS 
Tel:  01-960  0319 
01-960  57S2 
Open  Mon-Frl9.30am-5.30pm 
Sun  9.30am-12.30pm 


C 
O 

s 

M 

|e 

T 

I 

C 
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PERFUMES 


PERFUMES 


PERFUMES 


PERFUMES 


I  To  find  out  more  about  our  full  range  of  contract  packing,  manufacturing  | 
■  and  product  development  services,  send  today  for  ttie  Fleet  broctiure  ^ 
I  Fleet  Ltd  ,  94  Rickmanswortti  Rd„  Wattord,  Herls  WDl  7JJ.  TeF,  (0923)  29251  | 


Name. 
'  Company. 
I  Position— 
I  Address_ 


I 


E3  Fleet' 

Large  enough  to  cope,  | 
_   small  enough  to  care. 

JjOILETRIES,  COSMETICS,  PHARMACEUTICALS,  MEDICINES^ 
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Stock  for  Sale 


Stock  Wanted 


BRANDED 
FRAGRANCES 

ANAIS  ANAIS  =  DIOR  = 
ROCHAS  =  ESTEE  =  FIDJI 
=  CHANEL  =  NINARICCI  = 
GIVENCHI 

SEND  OR 'PHONE  FOR 
FREE  PRICE  LIST  IN  TIME 
FOR  XMAS. 

TO:  NUMBER  1,  UNITD1 
DECOY  ROAD, 
WORTHING,  WEST 
SUSSEX  BN148ND. 

PHONE:  WORTHING  (0903) 
213303 


GERALD  FRASER 

Wholesale 
Cosmetics 

Would  like  to  invite  all 
their  clients  to  view  their 

exciting  new  range  of 
Christmas  cosmetics  and 
perfumes 
for  1984. 

33  Broughton  Street, 
Manchester. 
Telephone: 
061-832  3427 

Open  9.30-5  weekdays 
10-2  Sundays 


JUST 

PERFUMES 

457B  ALIXANDRA  AVENUE, 
RAYNERS  LANE,  HARROW, 
MIDDX. 

Tet  01-866  4563  -  01-868  0100 
Telex:  8954667  VBSTLX  REF  SMY 

Largest  selection  branded 
perfumes  in  the  UK. 

Open  Stndays  —  10am  to  2pm 


Wanted  for  immediate 
export  —  1650  cases 
(72  X  142  gram)  Camay 
soap. 

Contact:  Sue  Scarre 
Maltown 
Tel:  0423  62593 
or  telex  57439 
MTOWN. 


Shopfitting 


marspec 

Attractive  modular  shopfittings  at 
competitive  prices. 
For  a  new  perspective  in  pharmacy  design 

Telephone:  0392  216606 

Unit  48,  Grace  Road,  Marsh  Barton,  Exeter,  Devon 


(^LuxLiNE 


SHOPFITTING] 
SERVICE 


N.P.A.  £f  NUMARK  APPROVED 

FREE  PLANNING  AND  ADVICE.  FOR  YOUR 
SHOPFITTING  PROJECT. 

Contact:  — 
LUXUNE, 

8  COMMERCE  WAY,  LEICHTON  BOZZARO,  BEOS. 
Tel;  0525  381356. 


LEXDRUM 

,   0626  832308 

WE  OFFER  A  PROFESSIONAL 
SHOPFITTING  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
RETAIL  PHARMACY 

LEXDRUM  sfOREFITTERS 

Chappie  Rd  ,  Bovey  Trace/,  Devon. 

0626  832308 


SHOPFITTIIIG 


Everything  you  need  to  know 
Is  in  this  FREE  pack,  sent  by 
return  of  post.  ^„£S4'^jJ 

SHOWRAX 

Tower  Works,  Lower  Road, 
Gravesend,  Kent,  DA11  9BE 
Tel:  Gravesend  (0474)60671 


Quality  and  original 
Continental  Systems 
plus  total  package  NPA 
recommended  NO 
system  matches 
UMDASCH  for  quality. 
Prices  pleasantly 
competitive.  See  for 
yourself .  .  .  there's  no 
obligation. 
Apeils  Systems  Ltd 
Unit  P,  Kingsway 
Trading  Estate, 
Kingsway,  Luton, 

Bedfordshire. 
Ring  Luton  (0582) 
457111 
NOW! 
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Professional  Prescription 
Computer  Labelling 


Now  Quality  Labelling  for  only  <£  895 


ANNOUNCING  the  new  system  based  on  the  excellent 
Acom  "Electron".  Just  as  professional,  just  as  simple,  just  as 
flexible,  as  our  unrivalled  BBC  based  system,  but  designed 
specifically  with  economy  in  mind. 

#  Over  1000  drugs 

#  Automatic  cautions  in  line  with  Society  recommendations 

#  Superb  professional  labels  -  choice  of  layout 
9  Automatic  PIP,  Link  or  Prosper  codes 

#  Drugs  and  cautions  easily  added  or  changed 

#  Buffered  printer  for  high  speed 

#  Drug  usage  pnntout  and  order  reminder  facility. 

Now  if  you  want  a  Richardson  System, 
you  have  a  choice. 


I  nit  .'5^7,  Walton  Suniiiiit,  Bamber  i  Ji  idge,  I'l  estoi 


Tel:  (()77L')  :^:::;]7(i:-! 


Trade  Services 


CHRISTMAS 
1984 

BAGS,  WRAPPING 
PAPERS,  PURSE 
CALENDARS, CREPE 
PAPER,  CARRIERS, 

GIFT  TAGS, 
PAPERMATE  PENS, 
DIARIES,  ETC. 

Available  as  usual  from: 

JAMES  TOWNSEND  & 
SONS  LTD. 

PO  BOX  12,  WESTERN 
WAY,  EXETER  EX1  2AB. 

Write  or  phone  Exeter 
79731  for  Christmas  List. 

Orders  accepted  now  for 
delivery  when  required. 


TABLET 
COUNTER  & 
LABEL  PRINTER 

RENTALS 

Phone: 
Kirby  Oldham 
061-6201421. 


Property  to  Let 


HIGHLY 
SUCCESSFUL 

Retail  chemist  prominent  main 
road  position  In  SE  London 

Turnover  £120,000  pa. 
with  excellent  potential  for 
expansion. 
£39,000  plus  sav. 
OFFERS  INVITED. 
Telephone:  01-764  1  501 


Legal  Notices 


The  Trade  Marks  set  out  below  were  assigned  on  the  30  April  1984  by  Les 
Parfums  Charles  Jourdan  of  71  Avenue  Franklin-Roosevelt,  75008  Paris, 
France  to  Charles  Jourdan  Holding  AG  of  Splelhof  3,  Glarus,  Switzerland 
WITHOUT  THE  GOODWILL  OF  THE  BUSINESS  IN  WHICH  THEY  WERE 
THEN  IN  USE, 


Number 

B1 104852 


B 1099353 


Mark 

■■VOTRE"de 

CHARLES 

JOURDAN 


■VOTRE" 


Goods 

Perfumes,  non-medicated  toilet 
preparations,  cosmetics,  soaps, 
dentifrices,  make-up  removing 
preparations  and  shampoos. 

Perfumes,  non-medicated  toilet 
preparations,  cosmetics,  soaps, 
dentifrices,  make-up  removing 
preparations  and  shampoos. 


Auctions 


FOR  SALE  BY  AUCTION 

The  Stock-in-Trade,  Plant,  Equipment  Raw  Materials  and 
Packaging  Components  of  a 
Cosmetics  Manufacturer 

at  BALTINA  LTD.  EDINGHAM  IIMDUSTRfAL  ESTATE, 
DALBEATTIE.  KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 

on  Monday  24th  September  at  1 1am 
Sales  Includes: 
Office  Equipment  —  3  Kneehole  Office  Desks,  Filing 

Cabinet,  Chairs,  Fire  Extinguishers  &  Sundries. 
Machinery  &  Equipment  —  'P.B.  &■  E'  Hotfoil  Printing 
Machine,  'Kemwall'  Mark  IV  Powder  Press,  'Kemwall' 
Mascara  Filling  Machine,  Melting  Pots,  Lipstick  Moulds, 
Mould  Refrigerator,  'Markem'  Hotfoil  Acetate  Printer  & 
Attachments,  'Bancroft'  Lip  Gloss  Filler  &  Vacuum  Fillers, 

'Custom'  Conveyor  Belts,  Shrink  Tunnel  &  Spares, 
Flaming  Tunnel  (10ft),  'KEK'  Pin  Mill,  Plugway  Trunking, 
Ouality  Pallets,  Packaging,  Bottles  etc,  etc. 

Catalogues  from  the  Auctioneers: 
THOMSON,  RODDICK  &  LAURIE  LTD 
60  Whitesands,  DUMFRIES. 
(0387)  55366/7 


Export/Import 


IMPORT/EXPORT 

Call  us  for  the  most 
competitive  prices;  the  best 
range;  the  quickest  service; 
cash  and  carry. 

CONTACT:  EURO  CHEM  LTD 

Southway,  Walworth  Ind.  Estate,  Andover, 
Hants.  Tel:  0264 59872/59585 
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iPEOPLE 


Mail  profiles 
Woods'  couple 

The  rags  to  riches  story  of  Yorkshire 
pharmacist  Roger  Knowles.  better 
known  as  the  founder  and 
managing  director  of  Woods  of 
Windsor,  was  last  week  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  Mail  on  Sunday 
colour  supplement. 

The  article  traced  the  fortunes  of  Mr 
Knowles  and  his  wife  Kathleen  from  their 
humble  beginnings  in  a  Yorkshire 
chemist's  shop  to  the  founding  of  the  multi- 
million  pound  business. 

Today  Mr  Knowles  employs  a  staff  of  70 
people  and  is  aiming  for  a  turnover  of  £5m 
by  1987.  The  wheel  of  fortune  turned  ten 
years  ago  when  clearing  away  years  of 
accumulated  clutter  at  the  top  of  their  shop 
in  Windsor,  they  came  across  a  pile  of  old 
books.  These  contained  formulae  for 
hundreds  of  medications  plus  recipes  for 
soaps,  perfumes,  and  balms  collected 
during  the  shop's  200  years  history. 

Kathleen  Knowles  set  about  filling  lace 
sachets  with  the  ingredients  of  a  100  year 
old  potpourri  recipe,  and  was  soon 
employing  a  team  of  workers.  This  year 
Woods  of  Windsor  estimate  that  they  will 
use  nearly  500  miles  of  Nottinghamshire 
lace  to  make  lavender  bags  and 
potpourris. 

Their  success  was  finally  bought  home 
to  them  earlier  this  year  when  the  Knowles 
went  on  a  world  trip  to  promote  their 
products,  taking  in  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Los 
Angeles  and  Hawaii.  A  far  cry  from  their 
pharmacy  days  in  Yorkshire. 


Mrs  Joan  Tudhope  (centre),  secretary,  and  other  members  of  the  Crosby  Women's  Action 
Group,  pictured  outside  10  Downing  Street  before  handing  in  a  report  on  their  campaign 
to  improve  the  labelling  of  medicines  which  couJd  harm  the  unborn  child  (see  C&D, 
August  25,  p326).  The  group  has  the  written  support  of  a  number  of  MPs  as  well  as  the 
National  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  National  Association  of  Women  Pharmacists 
amongst  other  organisations 


:  appointments: 


New  boss  for 
Revlon  Health 

Revlon  Health  Care,  who  incorporate 
Armour  and  Berk  ,  have  appointed  John 
Michelmore  group  director,  with  overall 
responsibility  for  home  and  export  markets 
and  manufacturing. 

Mr  Michelmore  has  been  with  Revlon 
for  seven  years,  first  as  general  manager  in 
the  Philippines,  then  in  the  same  position 
in  Australia. 

The  appointment  is  said  to  be  in  line 
with  the  expansion  of  business  at  home 
and  abroad.  A  number  of  major  new 
pharmaceutical  and  other  product 
launches  are  scheduled  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Hanimex  UK  Ltd:  Edwin  Parth,  general 
export  manager,  has  been  reassigned  to 
the  company's  worldwide  headquarters  in 
Sydney,  Australia.  David  StiUaway  and 
Barry  Preece  will  continue  export  liason 
and  sales  functions  for  European  clients 
from  Swindon. 

IJ.  Silber  Ltd:  Dennis  Lascelles,  joint 
managing  director,  is  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
September.  He  has  been  associated  with 
the  company  for  37  years  and  will  remain  a 
consultant  for  12  months.  Robert  Bowman 
will  be  appointed  managing  director  and 


Pictured  At  CorJsreiice's  "Welcome  to 
Southampton"  evemng  on  Monday  are  Mr 
I  Richard  Power,  Dublin,  of  the  EEC  Phar- 
maceutical Group  and  Mrs  Cait  Power 
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Registered  at  the  Post  Olhce  as  a  Newspaper  3 1/41 /16s  Contents  ©  Benn  Publications  Ltd  1984.  All  rights  reserved.  No  part  ot  this  publication  may  be  reproduced,  stored  in  a  retrieval  system,  mechanical 
photycopying,  recording  or  otherwise  without  the  prior  permission  ot  Benn  Publications 


Bob  Pike  joint  assistant  managing  director 
from  October  1 . 

Wilkinson  Sword  Ltd:  Roger  Gibbons  has 
been  appointed  general  manager, 
marketing,  of  the  UK  shaving  division.  He 
joined  the  company  in  Australia  before 
moving  to  the  UK  in  1983  as  international 
co-ordinator  for  shaving  products. 

Clairol  Appliances:  Marc  Hughan  has 
been  appointed  national  accounts 
controller  and  Simon  Russell  and  Kevin 
James  national  accounts  managers  in  a 
restructuring  of  the  sales  force. 

Brocades  Great  Britain  Ltd:  Mr  T.J. 

Lovett  has  been  appointed  managing 
director,  responsible  for  the  marketing  of 
human  pharmaceuticals.  He  was  formerly 
director  of  the  pharmaceutical  division  of 
Brocades  SpA  Italy.  Mr  R.H.  TumbuU, 
company  financial  controller,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  both  Brocades  GB 
and  its  subsidiary  Mycofarm. 

Aerosols  International  Ltd:  Tony  Wardell 
has  been  appointed  director  and  general 
manager  of  the  Somerset-based  subsidiary 
of  the  health  and  hygiene  division  of 
Cadbury  Schweppes,  which  he  joined  in 
1963  as  a  laboratory  assistant.  After 
holding  various  positions  in  the  company 
and  other  subsidiaries,  he  returned  to 
Aerosols  International  as  commercial 
director  in  March. 


AtTCshapproacVv 
^  \o  Halrcare 


Up  to  the  minute 
products  with 
regular  up-dates! 

Kirbi  Haircare,  a  complete 
range  of  accessories 
featuring  the  very  latest 
fasfiions  and  products, 
supported  by  a  range  of 
tiigh  impact  display  aids. 
Kirbi  Haircare,  the  brand 
aiming  for  the  top  spot! 


Laughton  and  Sons  Limited. 
Warstocl<  Road.  Birmingham 
021-474  5201 


Why  mothers  prefer 

:he  Saffron 
Dreast 
reliever 


Expressing  milk  for 
disposal  or  re-use  is  often 
an  uncomfortable  task. 

It  can  be  much  simplified 
by  using  the  Saffron 
breast  reliever  which 
holds  more  liquid  than 
previous  designs,  has  a 
gentle  action  and  is  far 
easier  to  control  thus 
diminishing  discomfort. 
Its  plastic  bulb  cannot 
perish,  is  quickly  / 
removed  for  sterilising.  } 


Saffron 


Goldstone  Lane,  Hove,  East  Sussex  BN3  7BB 
Tel.  Brighton  (0273)  722286 


Is  your  business 
geared  for  PROFIT  ? 

Shopfitting  &  Design  can  create  the  right  environment  at 
the  right  price  to  allow  your  buisness  to  grow,  to  increase 
your  turnover  and  therefore  your  profit. 

We  were  the  first  company  to  pioneer  the  use  of 
Continental  dispensing    in  the  U.K.,  with  the  guidance  and 
constant  consultation  with  many  satisfied  clients,  we  now 
know  how  to  adapt  the  system  for  British  use  . 


mm 


Shopfitting  &  Design  Centre 
Heron  Rd,  Sowton  Ind.  Est. 
Exeter         Tel.  (0392)  37791/2 
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Recommendab 


Influvac  sub-unit  is  formulated  to  follow  the 
I  S  recommendations  for  this  season's  flu  vaccine. 


"1 


AcceptabI 


r: 


Influvac  sub-unit  is  proven  to  be  systemically 
less  reactogenic  than  a  split  virus  vaccine.^ 


DependabI 


 -    influvac  sub-unit  confers  a  level  of  protection  proven  to 

0^t  least  as  high  as  that  of  a  split  virus  vaccine.' 


inactivated  influenza  vaccine  (surface  antigen]  BP 

Effective  protection  against  flu 


Reference:  1  Jennings  R  et  al.  Vaccine.  1984,2,  March.  75  Presentation  Disposable  syringes  and 
mulli-do  .e  vials  containing  inactivated  influenza  vaccine  (surface  antigen)  BP  Tfie  product  contains 
approprialc  quantities  of  the  A  and  B  strains  currently  recommended  by  WHO  Available  in  packs  of 
0  "jmlsyrinqes  bml  and  25ml  vials  Basic  NHS  price  1,3  50,  L31  92,  t,150  98  Indications  Prophylaxis  of 
influenzri  Dosage  and  Administrations  4c/u/fs  and  c/i/Wren/ over  13yearsl  0  5ml  Children  1 4-13 
veai^jj  A  single  rinse  is  recommended  for  all  age  groups  However,  young  children  \Nho  may  not  have 
been  previously  infected,  or  who  have  not  received  trivalent  influenza  vaccine  in  the  past  4  years,  may 
require  two  doses  of  vaccine  given  at  an  interval  of  4-6  weeks  to  ensure  a  protective  antibody 
response  To  be  given  by  intra-muscular  or  deep  subcutaneous  injection  after  allowing  the  vaccine  to 
reach  room  temperature  It  is  recommended  that  the  contents  of  multi-dose  vials  are  used  within  4 
hours  of  opening  using  a  fresh  needle  and  syringe  lor  each  patient  Contra-indications,  Warnings, 
etc  Conlra-inclicalioiTi  Persons  with  hypersensitivity  to  eggs  chicken  protein  or  feathers  and 
infliienz.i  viral  proteins  should  not  be  vaccinated  Immunisation  should  be  postponed  in  patients  with 


febrile  illness  Precautions  Neurological  disorders  such  as  encephalomyelitis  and  neuritis  after 
influenza  vaccination  have  rarely  been  reported  An  association  has  not  been  demonstrated  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Guillain  Barre  Syndrome  (USA  mass  vaccination  programme  1976)  The  vaccine 
contains  a  maximum  per  dose  of  0  00625  lU  polymyxin  and  0  00625  ug  neomycin  Use  with  caution  in 
patients  hypersensitive  to  these  antibiotics  Side  ettecis  Local  effects,  such  as  transient  erythema 
and  swelling  at  the  site  of  iniection  may  occur  Systemic  effects  such  as  pyrexia,  fatigue  and  headache 
may  also  be  experienced  Reactions  of  both  types  can  be  expected  to  occur  only  rarely  and  less 
frequently  than  those  associated  with  the  administration  of  whole  virus  vaccines  Product  Licence 
Number  0512/0055  Further  information  is  available  from  Duphar  Laboratories  Limited,  Gaters  Hill, 
West  End,  Southampton  SOS  3JD  Tel  (0703)472281 


duphar 


DUPHAR  LABORATORIES  LIMITED  WEST  END  SOUTHAMPTON  TEL  0703  472281 


